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ADVERTISEMENT. 



AttOHOvr the noble cities in the kingdom of 
Italy, Naples is, unquestionably, entitled to dis- 
tinguished rank, on account of its numerous monu- 
ments of art, which cannot fail to attract the 
notice of intelligent travellers, and inspire senti- 
ments of admiration in those who have the least 
pretension to true taste, or who feel the- slightest 
ambition to inquire into its present condition, or 
its ancient history. 

Independently of the various attractions which 
are exhibited in the city itself, the tourist will 
experience the highest gratification, mingled with 
feelings of regret, in visiting the Environs, and 
witnessing the fallen condition of the far-famed 
Heirculaneuro, Pompeii, and Stabia, the noble and 
interesting remains of which are now exhibited to 
|T the stranger on entering their subterranean re- 

cesses. The present appearance of the ruins 
^ affords sufficient evidence of their former state, to 
^y, prove the actual site of these ancient cities beyond 
^^ ^ the possibility of dispute. 
jnOj) « Amongst the most important places in the 

^ vTcinity may be mentioned Pozzuoli, Baia, Misena, 
J^ Cumae, Paestum, Caserta, Bauli, and Bene ventum. 
*0 A 2^ 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mount Vesuvius, that terrific phenomenon of 
nature, is also minutely described. 

With these incentives to curiosity, it is pre-, 
sumed few pertons who have leisure for the 
excursion, will leave Italy without visiting Naples 
and its Environs. 

Previous to the History of Naples, and the 
description of public buildings and other remark- 
able objects, is introduced a short account of 
Horace's Journey to Brindes, as described by 
himself. The plan of the work is similar to that 
of Vasi's Rome, being divided into six routes, or 
excursions, each of which will occupy one day, 
if the tourist should desire to inspect every inte- 
resting ol^ect both ancient and modern, whether of 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. 

The present publication may be considered as 
a companion- to Reicharo's .Itinerary of 
Italy, and Vasi's New Picture op Rome; 
and, with such assistance, the stranger may visit 
Italy with pleasure and advantage. The map of 
the road from Rome to . Naples, the plan of the 
city, and particularly the interesting views of the 
public edifices, will be found superior to those in 
the original work. 
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DESCRIPTION 

HORACE'S JOURNEY 
FROM ROME TO BRtNDES. 



The perusal of classical authors is calcu- 
lated to excite interest as to the places inha- 
bited 1^ the great men of antiquity, and con- 
sequently to augment the pleasure ot a journey 
through Italy. No literary man, in travelling 
from Rome to Naples, will omit to recall to 
his memory the description Horace gives of 
his journey from Rome to Brindes, by the 
Appian Way; in passing by the places de- 
scribed, he may compare their present statt 
with the narration given by that poet, and the 
names they now bear with those they had ir 
his time. 

A 3 
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v! . Horace's journey 

The following is a history of this jouraey. 
In the year of Rome 713, or 41 years before 
the Christian era, Mark Anthony quitted 
Cleopatra, in order to oppose Octavian, 
whose progress in Italy was entirely uncon- 
trolled. ^ 

Domitius Ahenobarbus joined Mark An- 
thony, and laid siege to Brindes, whilst Sex- 
tus Pompey made a descent into Italy. Me- 
caenas, Pollion, and Coccejus Nerva, who 
were the mutual friends of the parties, went to 
Brindes, to accommodate the differences be- 
tween Mark Anthony and Octavian; in this' 
design they succeeded, and Mark Anthony af- 
terwards married Octavia, the sister of Octa- 
vian. Horace was on his journey, but first 
set out from Rome with Heliodorus, in order 
to wait for Mecaenas at Terracina. 

The first station was Aricia, now la Riccia, 
a small market town, on the ancient Appian 
Way, 17 miles from Rome. It is now the 
road to Naples. These are the liues of Ho- 
race: 
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VIU HORACES JOURNEY 

it is not astonishing lh«t tlie water was bad. 
Horacje seems to have thought so, and did not 
wish to sug there. 

•Jk\ic igo propter iiqiiim,:quod erat deterrnifi ventri 
lodko belluvi ; cenantes baud aoimo cequo 
Expectans comites .... 

W^ pass over the description of his journey 
over the Pontiiie Marshes ftiJim JForum Appii, 
till within three miles of Terracina, and of the 
bad m^t he expej'ienced ; he set out the next 
morning four hours before sun-rise. 

..... quarta vix demum exponimur liora. 
Ora, manusque tua lavimus, Feronaa lympha. 
Millia turn prausi tria repimus, atque subimus 
Imposittim saxis late candentibus Anxur. 
Hue venturus erat Mecaenas optimus, atque 
Coccejus . . J . . 

The Temple, and the Sacred Wood of the 
goddess Feronia, were four miles distant from 
Terracina, or from Anxur, a town of the Volsci, 
which is 76 miles from Rome. 

From Terracina, Horace passed to Fondi, 
which is twelve miles farther. Here be had 
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PROM BOMB TO BBINDBS IX 

the pleasure of seeing the judge of the pro- 
yioce, who wore his gown lined with purple, 
and executed the functions of his office with 
pomp and ceremony. 

Fundoe Ausidio Los€o prastore tibenter 
Lioquimiis, insani ridentes pnemia scribsB ; 
Pnetextaniy et latam clavum^ pmnsBque vatiUum. 

He thence proceeded to Formiay now Mola 
de Gaeta. 

Ib Mamanramm laiti delude urbe manenms. 

It is generally supposed to have been the 
town of Formia, which was called also Urbs 
Mamurrarum, because Mamurra^ a Roman 
knight, was bom there ; but some authors sup- 
pose that the little town of Itri was the Urbs 
Mamurranim, and not Formia. 

' Horace, continuing his journey, met at Si- 
nuessa, Virgil, Plotius, and Varius, his inti- 
mate friends ; he describes his joy at the inter- 
Tiew, in the following lines : 

Postera lux oritur multo gratUsima, namque 
Plotius et Varius SinnessSy Virgiliusque 
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enemy ; but the Samnites not wishing tiiat th 
Romans should be released from their engage^ 
ment^ sent back these voluntary prisoners 
There are still two villages, six miles fron 
Caserta, called Furchi and Gaudiello, whici 
appear to have preserved in their names the 
memory of this famous event. 

From Caudium Horace proceeded to Be- 
neventum, and thence to Canusium, or Canosa, 
which is at the extremity of Apulia. 

We shall proceed no farther with Horace, 
but describe the present road from Rome to 
Naples. 
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RouTByrom Rome, to Naplbs. 

1 HE old road to Naples was the celebrated 
^ppian way, made by Appius Claudius the 
Blind, when he M'as censor, in the year of 
Rome 442; it commenced at Rome by the 
Capene gate, now called St. Sebastian's; it 
then passed through the Pontme Marshes, 
and extended as far as Capua, from which 
place Trajan continued it to Brmdes, a town 
of Apulia, in the kingdom of Naples, where 
there is a magnificent harbour, and where per* 
sons usually embftrk who are travelling to 
Greece. This way was formed with large 

B 
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NEW PICTURE OF NAPLES. 



blocks of stone^ and^ornamented with superb 
tombs ; it was so infinitely superior to the other 
Roman ways^ that Cicero denominated it jRe- 
gina fiarum, the Queen of ways, and Proco- 
pius spoke of it as the Via spectatu dignis^ 
sima. 

The modem road to Naples Is not exactly 
the same as the Appian way, as on its egress 
from Rome by the gate of St. John, it leaves 
the old road on the right, and passes to Albano. 
. The following table gives the distances on the 
new road in posts, each of which are eight 
Roman miles ; three of these miles are equal 
to a French league. 

Posi 

Rome to Tor di Mezza Via, an Inn 

Tor di Mezza Via to the town of Albano , 

Albano to the Tillage of Oensano 

Genaano to the town of VeUetri ••,.•...•••».. 

VeUetri to the market town of Cisterna , 

Cisterna to Torre tre Ponti, an inn 

Torre tre Ponti to Bocca di Finme, an inn .... 

'Bocca di Finme to Aiesa, an inn ••••• ,.. 

.Mesa to Ponte Maggipre ..•••t. ••••• 

yonte Maggiore to the town of Terracina ....•• 
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Posti 



Terradoa to the town of Fondl • 

Fondi to tbe market town of Itri ..•..••• 
Itri to the market town of Mola di Gaeta • . 
Mola di Gaeta to the river of Garigliano . . 
Gariglianoto the market town of St. Agadi^ 
St Agaiha to the market town of Spanmisi 

SparanJtt to the town of Capva ..••• 

€apaa to the town of Aversa 

Aversa to tbe city of Naples 



19f 
Nineteen posts and three quarters are equal 

to about 14S Italian mHes, or 51 French 

leagues. 

We shall now give a description of the 

townsy market towns, and other places, on the 

route to Naples and its vicinity, commencing; 

with the 

GATE OF ST. JOHN. 

The traveller about to visit Naples, w3l' 
leave Etome by this gate, formerly called Ce- 
limontana, because it is situated on Mount^ 
Caelins. It is now called St. John, a name^ 
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4 KBW riCTURK OF NAPLES. 

which it derives from the church of that saint 
in the vicinity. At diis gate commenced the 
ancient Campanian way, which led from the 
kmgdom of Naples to the province of Cam- 
pania. It was likewise designated the Tus- 
CMlan way, because it formed the road as it 
does now to the ancient Tusculum^ a cele- 
brated town of Latium^ now called Frascati. 

This road is bordered by numerous tombs, 
which were formerly covered with marble and 
other beautiful stones, but are now stripped of 
these sepulchral ornaments. It may be ob« 
served, that this melancholy way of ornament- 
ing the public roads was likewise distinguished 
by a degree of majesty and usefulness, for 
amongst the ancients the sight of the tombs 
did not discourage the living ; but the young 
men were supposed to be excited to a spirit 
of emulation by the remembrance of the illus- 
trious men who were there inhumed. 

On this road likewise, are several vestiges 
of the aqueduct of Claudian, as well as of that 
of the waters of Julia, Tepula, and Mifrcia ; 
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ROME TO NAPLES. B 

iicy.are situated across a delightful plaisi and 
form Tery picturesque objects in the landscape^ 
On die right of this road^ about five miles 
from St. John's Gate, is a large farm of Duke 
Torlonia, commonly called Roma Vecchia, 
where a great quantity of ancient walls^ ruined 
buildings, and other antiquities may be seen. 
It b supposed to have been the ancient Pagus 
Lemonius, a market town, where the workmen 
called Pagani, resided. In the excavations 
' lately made, numerous marbles, busts, sarco-^ 
phagi, and statues of great merit, were dis« 
.covered. 

Seven miles from St. John's Gate is the . 

TOR m MEZZA VIA, 

(First Post.) 

This is an isolated house, used as an inn* 

On the right of it are the remains of an 

Aqueduct, which runs towards the weit, and is 

built of brick. It conveys wnter to the bathf 

of CaracnUa, across the Appian way. . , 
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O KKW PICTURE OF NAPLES. 

From the Tor di Meiza Via, the road 
passes to 

ALBANO, 
(Second Post.) 

This small and delightful town, situated near 
the Lake, on the Appian way, stands on the 
ground formerly occupied by the ancient town 
of Jlba Lunga, which was built by Ascanius, 
the son of Eneas, between the lake and the 
Mount, four hundred years before the period 
when Rome was founded. It flourished for 
the space of five hundred years, but was after* 
wards destroyed by Tujlus Hostilius. 

Before the traveller reaches Albano he may 
see on the left the 

SEPOLCRO DI ASCANIO, 

(Tomb of Ascanius.) 

' This is an ancient tomb, divested of the or- 
naments with which it was formerly decorated, 
and vulgarly called The Tomb of Ascanius, 
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BQMl TO MAPLSft. 7 

attboDgh its real origin and the period when it 
was erected are totally unknown. 

Otttride the other gate, on the road to Ric- 
ciBy is the 

. SEPOLCRO DF CURIAZJ, . 

(Tomb of the Curiatii.) 

This is a square mausoleum, fiftyrfiye Pa« 
ristan feet in^ circumfierence, which was for- 
merly surmounted by five pyramids or cones, 
but only two of these now remain. It is almost 
universally called, diongh without foundation, 
Sepolcro di Curiazj, the tomb of the Curiaces, 
but several writers have with more jadgment 
attributed it to Pompey the Great, whose 
country-house was in the vicinity of this place. 

Above the town may yet be seen the re- 
mams of an amphitheatre, and of a reservoir, 
supposed to have been tliat of Domitian. * 

A mile from Albano is the small and pretty 
v31^e of . , ' . 
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CASTEL GANDOLFO. 

The road to it, called La Galeria, is a de-« 
lightful promenade. The extraordinary beauty 
of the situation^ and the salubrity of the air, 
have induced the sovereign pontiffs to erect 
a chateau, or villa, to which a garden is 
attached. The architecture is simple and 
antique, and here the Pope usually residesi 
during the autumn. Castel Gandolfo is situ** 
aled on the borders of the lake Castello, and 
commands some very extensive views of Rome 
and its environs. On entering Castel Gan-^* 
dolfo, the traveller may observe in the villa 
Barberini, the magnificent remains of the 
country seat of Domitian, from which there is 
«n enchanting prospect. Near Castel Gan- 
dolfo is the spot where Milo, when gomg to 
his native place Lanuvium, killed .Qaudius^ 
the Tribune of the people, who was returning 
on horseback from Aricia, or Riccia. Thii 
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BOMB TO NAPLBS. 9 

event forms the subject of one of Cicero*s 
finest orations. 

Adjoining Castel Gfandolfo is the lake for« 
merly called 

LAKE OF ALBANO. 

This lake is now called Lake of Castelio ; 
it was the crater of an extinguished volcano^ 
and is five miles in circumference, and 480 
feet in depth. On the borders of the lake 
are two grottos, said to have been halls oma« 
mented with statues of nymphs. The canal 
of this lake is one of the most extraordinary 
works of the Romans, it is called the Emissa- 
rio, and is intended to receive the overflowings 
of the lake, which would otherwise inundate 
the neighbouring country. It was constructed 
993 years before the Christian era, on account 
of a large increase of water at the time when 
the Romans laid siege to Veia. Rome sent 
deputies to Delphos to consult the Oracle of 
Apollo, wUch answered that the Romans 
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if^ould Dot be able to subjugate the Veiaus till 
they constructed a passage for the waters of the 
lake of Albano. In consequence of this predic* 
tion^ they began to cut through the mountain^ 
and worked with such assiduity, that at the end 
of a year they had made a canal nearly two miles 
in length, about three feet and a half in breadths 
and six feet in height. As this operation was 
necessarily performed by manual labour, it 
cost immense sums of money ; but the canal 
was made so strong, that it has never wanted 
' any repair, and is still used for the purpose 
originally intended. 

Nearly a mile from Castel Gandolfo is 

LA RICCIA. 

It was formerly called Ariccia, and was the 
place where Horace made his first stay in his 
journey to Brindes. It is a market town, si- 
tuated on the Appian way, and on the charm- 
ing lake of Nemi. The position is delightful, 
and the air -very salubrious. Opposite the 
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ROMS TO NAFI.E8. 11 

Chigi palace ia a beautiful church, erected 
from the designs of Chevalier Bernini. Four 
miles from Riccia is 

GENSANO, 
(Third Post.) 

This village is situated on the side of the 
lake of Nemi ; it is rendered very pleasant by 
the plain and the large avenues which form 
delightful promenades in its vicinity, and is re* 
markable for the salubrity of the air, and the 
good virines which it produces. On the eastern 
bank of the lake may be seen the ruins of 
several ancient buildings, and the house of 
Charles Maratti. The latter is a neat and 
plain retreat, on the interior wall of which may 
be seen some drawings by this skilful painter. 
The streets are broad and straight, and lead 
into the great square which is ornamented 
with a foui^itaiq. 

At a short distance is the small market town 
of Nemi. In its neighbourhood are vineyardf 
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produciDg excellent mne, and very fine fruit 
The lake in front contributes in no small de- 
gree to the beauty of its scenery. This lake 
is about four miles in circumference, and has 
an emissario, or canal for its superabundant 
waters. According to Strabo, near this place, 
there was a wood consecrated to Diana, and a 
temple of Diana, so much resorted to by the 
Latins, that it gave rise to the building of this 
town. The Lake was called Diana's Looking 
Glass, because it was said that this goddess 
could, from her temple, view her own image 
in its waters. 

About three miles from Nemi is Civita La- 
vinia, a small castle on the spot where formerly 
stood^ the ancient town of Lanuvium, which 
was the birth-place of the Emperor Antonine 
the Pious, and of Milo. The two celebrated 
paintuigs mentioned by Pliny, one of Atalanta, 
and the other of Helen, were in this town. 

At a very short distance was the fomous 
town of Lavmium, built by Eneas, in honour 
of Lavinia, his wife. 
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mOMB TO NAPLES. 13 

Near LATOiom was Laurentam, an ancient . 
town, standing on the ground now occupied 
by Pratica, a ruined castle, situated on the sea* 
shore, and said to be the place where Eneas 
landed on his arrival in Italy. 

All these places are now small and incon- 
siderable villages ; but whoever has perused 
the Roman History, or the seventh book of 
VirgiFs Eneid, will contemplate them with 
lively interest, and will be reminded by a view 
of them, of the numerous actions and exploits 
of the celebrated heroes of antiquity. 

About six miles from Gensano is 

VELLETRI, 
(Fourth Post.) 

This town was formerly tlie capital of the 
Volsci, whence the family of Octavian Au- 
gustus derived its origin. Octavian had a mag- 
nificent country house at this place, which 
c 
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14 NEW PICTUUE OF NAPLES. 

was likewise adornedrwith the villas of the Eni'- 
perors Tiberius, Nerva, C. Caligulai and Otho* 
It is a large and well built town. 

The most remarkable palaces in Velletri at 
the present time, are that of Lancellotti, for- 
merly Ginnetti, and that of the ancient Borgia 
family. 

The Lancellotti palace is a large edifice^ 
built from the designs of Martin Lunghi. The 
front towards the street is very beautiful, and 
the staircase is one of the most remarkable in 
Italy ; it leads to. three stories of piazzas, from 
which numerous rooms diverge. The gardens 
of this palace are about six miles in circum- 
ference, and are well laid out and ornamented. 
The waters used in the. fountains have been 
brought, at an immense expense, from the 
mountain of Fajola, which is five miles dis- 
tant, by means of aqueducts in some places cut 
through the mountain. The mountain of Vel« 
letri, as well as all the country between thii; 
place and Rome, is covered with volcanoet^ 
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The celebrated Pallas which has taken the 
Bame of this town, was fonnd in the environs, 
in 1797. 

Deviating from the road about nine miles 
from Velletri^ is the small village of Cora, 
which was formerly a town of Latium, in- 
habited by the Volsci, and afterwards de- 
stroyed by the Romans. Its walls, which were 
formed of large blocks of stone, surrounded 
the town, and in them may still be seen ter- 
races leading to subterranean ways, hollowed 
out of the rock, whence the besieged might 
defend themselves. 

At Cora are the remains of two temples ; 
the first is supposed to have been consecrated 
to Hercules, and is called the 

TEMPIO D'ERCOLE, 

(Temple of Hercules.) 

There arc eight Doric columns of the ves- 
tibule remaining ; on the frieze is an inscrip* 
tion mentioning the magistrates who built this 
c 2 
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]6 NEW PICTURE OF NAPLES. 

edifice; from the orthography of thk iascop- 
tion, it is apparent that this temple was erected 
in the time of the Emperor Claudian» The 
other temple was dedicated to Castor and 
Polhiic; two .Cormthian columns, and .the in- 
scription on the frieze pf the entablature are 
the only vestiges remaining. 

Eight miles from Velletri, after passing the 
river Astura, the traveller reaches 

CISTERNA, 

(Fifth Post.) 

Some antiquaries suppose that this is the 
place, called by Sr. Paul, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Tpes Tabema, the Three Taverns, 
where the Christians came to jneet him, but 
otberfl show the ruins near Sermooeta, which 
is eight miles from Cisterna. 
. Quittmg the Naples road, the traveller may 
go to Sermoneta, formerly Sulmona. . Thi)^ is 
a nuserable village, and is only remarkable for. 
the remains of ancient fortifications. 
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Aboat six miles from Sermoneta, is the town 
of Sezze, called by the ancients Setia, or Se- 
tinum. It is situated on the height, in front 
of the Pontine Marshes. Titus Livy speaks 
of it on account of a revolt of Carthaginian 
slaves,, and Martial mentions it for the su« 
periority of its veines. Here may be seen 
considerable remains of an ancient temple of 
Saturn, the entrance of which is closed by 
rums ; but from the top of the arch it is ascer- 
tained to be about 135 feet in height. 

SeveR miles and a half from Sezze is Pi< 
pemo, a small town, likewise situated on the 
heigbt. An inscription over the entrance in- 
forms us that this town was the ancient Pi- 
pemum, the capital of the Volsci. 

Retumkig to Cisterna, after proceeding 
eight miles, the traveller reaches the 

TORRE DE TRE PONTIj 

(Sixth Post) 
^.. At this im^ commence the Pontine Marsbet^ 
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vrhich extend for a space about 24 miles in 
length, and varying from six to twelve miles in 
breadth. The name of Pontine Marshes, or 
Pomptina Palus, is deiived from Pometia^ 
vi'hicfa was a populous and considerable town, 
prior to the foundation of Rome, and was si- 
tuated at the place now called Mesa. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, in the second book of 
his history^ speaks of the Lacedemonians, who 
established themselves on this coast, and built 
a temple there to the goddess Feronia, so 
cdiledferetidis afboribus, because she presided 
over the productions of the earth. 

This country afterwards became so popu- 
lous, that according to the testimony of Pliny, 
there were no less than 23 towns. Amongst 
these towns were, Sulmona, or Sermoneta, 
Setia, or Sezze, Pipernum, or Pipemo, Anr 
tium, and Forum Appii, of which we have 
previously given an account.^ Independently 
of these towns, there were in the environs, a 
great number of country houses, of so much 
importance, that the names of some of them 
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•re still preserved; the most celebrated were 
those of Titus Pomponins Atticus, in the vici* 
nity of Sezze ; of the Antonia family, in the 
vicinity of the mountain called Antognano, 
where may still be seen the ruins of the Groite 
del Campo; of Mecene near Pontanello, 
where there are some old walls ; . and of 
Augustus at a short distance from the palace 
of the Cornelia family, in the place called 
Maruti. 

The waters which descend from the neigh* 
bouriog mountains, and flow very slowly, form 
marshes at this place, and render the country 
totally unfit either for habitation or cultivation. 
In summer they produce exhalations of so bane- 
ful a nature, that they are said to infect the air at 
RonM) which is about 40 miles distant This 
appears to have been the opinion entertained 
in the time of Pliny^ who says in his third 
book, chapter fifth, Obputridas exhalatknes 
harufn paludum, ventum Syrophamcum Rorn^^ 
summopere noxium volant nonnvdli. This per- 
i^tasion instigated the Romans to provide 
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against the idundatioiis which would hav# 
rendered their most beautiful residences un- 
healthy, and was the principal motive for the 
construction of the numerous canals at every 
period of their history. 

Appius Claudius, in the year of Rome 442, 
was the first person who commenced any works 
in the Pontine Marshes. When making his 
celebrated road across them, called Appian 
from his name, he constructed canals, bridges, 
and chaussees, considerable parts of which still 
exist. The wars in which the Romans be-> 
came engaged for a long time, diverted their 
attention, and prevented their keeping this dis- 
trict in the state it required ; inundations re- 
turned, and 158 years before the Christian 
era, extensive repairs became absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

These works had remained in a neglected 
state for a long time, when Julius Csesar formed 
the most extensive projects for the ameliora- 
tion of this part of the country ; he proposed 
to extend the mouth of the Tiber towards 
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Terracioa, to facilitate the mode of carrying 
CD business at Rome, to drain the Pontine 
Marshes, and thus desiccate the neighbouring 
country. Plutarch, Suetonius, and Dionysius, 
have mentioned this intention of Caesar, the 
execution of which was only prevented by his 
death. The project for draining the land was 
afterwards undertaken by Octavian Augustus, 
who caused canals to be made in various direc- 
tions, for the purpose of conveying the water 
to the sea. According to the testimony of 
Dionysius, the Emperor Trajan paved the 
road which crossed the Pontine Marshes, and 
constructed bridges and houses in many parts 
of it; the authenticity of this fact may be 
proved from the inscription on a stone in the 
tower of Tre Ponti, on the Appian way- 

The Marshes became again overflowed at 
the time of tlie decline of the Roman Empire; 
in the letters preserved by Cassiodorus, it is 
stated that Theodoric king of Italy, consigned 
them to Cecilius Decius, for the purpose of 
draining them ; and it appears that the enter- 
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prise of Deems succeeded to the utmost ot 
his expectations. Th^ inscription made on the 
occasion may be seen near the cathedral of 
l^erracina. 

Boniface VIII. was the firsj Pope who 
paid any attention to the Pontine Marshes: 
he caused a very large canal to be constructed, 
and thus drained all the upper part of the 
country; but the waters of the lower part 
being too much on alevel, the canals gradually 
filled, and the inundation returned. 

Martin V. of the ancient house of Co- 
lonna, made another canal, which is still in 
existence, and is called Bio Martino. This 
work is so extensive, both in breadth and 
depth, that some persons have supposed it to 
ba much older, and to have borne the name 
of Rio Martino long before the pontificate of 
Martin V. This Pope was in hopes he should 
be able to carry off all the water by this large 
canal, but his death put a period to the un- 
dertaking. 

Sixtus, in 1585, prosecuted the same ob- 
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ject, in order to purify the air, and augment 
the fertility of the Roman territory : he made 
another large canal^ called Fiume Sisto, into 
which a great portion of the scattered water 
was collected, and afterwards discharged into 
the sea at the foot of Mount Circello. He 
made use of the old canals, formed by Appius 
Claudius, Augustus, and Trajan, in order to 
convey the waters into his new canal; and he 
constructed banks on both sides to prevent its 
overflovnng. These banks, however, not being 
suiSciently strong, gave way after the death 
of Sixtus V. and the canal became almost 
useless. 

His successors for more than two centu* 
ries were engaged in surveying, and forming 
plans for draining these marshes; but the dif* 
ficulty of its execution, and the great expenses 
attending it, always obstructed the success of 
the undertaking. At length the great Pius 
VI. who entertained the same views respect- 
i|ig it as Sixtus V. considering that he should 
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be able to use, for agricultural purposes, 
€0,(500 rubbioy or 100,000 acres, employed 
Cajetan Rapini to make a new survey. This 
engineer discovered that all the waters might 
be collected in a canal adjoining the Appian 
way, which denoted their ancient courses, and 
conveyed them into the sea at Torre di Ba- 
dino. This was called the Linea Pia, a name 
which is derived from this Pontiff, who, in 
1 778, undertook the execution of it with no 
inconsiderable ardour. Several small canals 
convey the water into two others of larger 
size; and by this means stagnation is pre- 
vented. Pius VI. several times visited it 
in person ; and sparing neither pains nor ex- 
pense, he brought the work to such a state of 
perfection, that nearly the whole of this ex- 
tensive country is now cultivated, the air is 
purified, and the Appian Way, which was 
formerly under water, is now re-established. 

The road to Terracina was formerly very 
incommodious,'a8 it passed through the mou»> 
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tabs of Sezze and Piperno ; but the present 
is a level and straight road about 25 miles in 
length. 

About three miles from Tor Tre Ppnti are 
the beautiful remains of some ancient monu- 
ments, which in all probability ornamented 
the Forum Appii, and the celebrated Appian 
way. 

At the extremity of the western cape of the 
Pontine Marshes, and at the mouth of the 
river Astura, is the tower of the same name, 
where there was a small port, from which 
Cicero embarked to go to his country-house 
at.Formia, on the day when he was assassi- 
nated. It was here also that the young Con* 
radin. King of Naples, was betrayed and ar- 
rested by Frangipsmi, a nobleman of Astura, 
to whom he had fled for safety. . 

From the extremity of the Pontine Marshes, 
towards Torre d'Astura, the distance to Net- 
tuno is only six miles. Nettuno is a maritime 
town, in the Roman territory ; it took its name 
from the temple-of Neptune, where sacrifice* 

D 
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were offered to that deity, for the purpose of 
obtaining a safe and prosperous voyage. 

A mile and half from Nettuno, and 42 
miles from Rome, is Capo d'Anzio, formerly 
called Antium. It was a town of the Volsci, 
which was celebrated by the wars of the in- 
habitants and the Volsci against Ithe Romans, 
in the year of Rome 26^. It had formerly a 
harbour, which was destroyed by Numicius, 
in the year of Rome 284, This town was 
rendered very famous by its magnificent tem- 
ples, dedicated to Fortune, Venus Aphrodite, 
and ^sculapius; and for the country-house 
or villa belonging to the Emperors. Many 
fine statues have been discovered at this place, 
and amongst others the celebrated Apollo of 
the Vatican, and the Gladiator of Borghesel 
The Emperor Nero rebuilt Antium, and con- 
structed an immense harbour there, on which, 
according to the testimony of Suetonius, he 
expended l^rge sums of money. Having af-- 
terwards fallen to ruins. Pope Innocent XII'. 
fitidertook its re-establishment ; and his mten- 
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tioni respecting it were finally- accomplished 
bj [Bennet X1V» The country-houses of 
Corsini, Doria, and Albani, demand attention 
for the beauty of their appearance. 

At the other western extremity of the Pon- 
tine Marshes is Monte Circello, or cape of 
the famous Circ^^ a peninsula formed by a 
lofty rock^ on which stands the town of San 
Felice. At this place was the palace of the 
daughter of the sun^ and the renowned prisons, 
where Homer informs us that the companions 
of Ulysses were confined after their metamor- 
phoses, and where they afterwards passed a 
whole year in the enjoyment of every luxury. 

Returning to the Appian way, at eight miles 
from Torre Tre Ponti, the traveller reaches 

BOCCA Dl FIUME, 

(Seventh Post.) 

This is an inn, in the immediate vicinity of 
which is a white marble bridge erected over 
a canal. 

n 2 
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Tlie next place ou the route is 

MESA, 

(Eighth Post.) 

From the inn of Mesa the traveller pro- 
ceeds to 

PONTE MAGGIORE, 

(Ninth Post) 

This is another isolated inn, near which the 
navigable river Uffense crosses the road. At 
this place also the canal divides into two 
branches^ one of which proceeds in a direct 
liiie to the sea, whilst the other meanders in 
an oblique direction along the side of the road. 

TERRACINA, 
(Tenth Post.) 

This is the last town in the Roman terri- 
tory. It was built by the Voisci, and called 
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in their language Anxur or Axur, whence i» 
derived the name of Jupiter AnxurtUy ao called 
by Virgil; that is, Jupiter adored at Anxur. 
The Greeks afterwards denominated it Trax^ 
ina, from which the name of Terracina is 
derived. The front of Jupiter's temple may 
still be seen, supported by large fluted marble 
colunms, measuring four feet and a half in 
diameter. The ancient Anxur was situated 
on the summit of the hill. Horace alludes to 
it in the following line : 

Impositum late 8 axis candentibvi Anxur. 

The entrance to the cathedral church of 
Terracins^ is formed by two divisions of steps. 
On the first step is a granite urn, the lid of 
which is ornamented with palm-leaves, and 
surmounted by a crown. On the base of it 
is an inscription, stating that this urn 
was formerly used for tormenting Chris- 
tians, and afterwards for the purpose of 
dipping the hands on entering the church* 
The nave of this sacred edifice is supported 
D 3 
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by six columns of different kinds of marble ; 
the canopy of the altar rests on four beautiful 
fluted columns ; the pulpit, which is square, 
is formed into compartments with Mosaic or- 
naments^ and is sustained by five small granite 
columns. 

The climate of thi& town is mild, and the 
views in the vicinity are truly picturesque* 
The new palace, erected under the superin- 
tendenqe of Pius VI. is worthy of notice, 
together with several other monuments of the 
munificence of this Pope. 

The chain of mountains, on which Terra- 
cina is situated, is separated from the Ap- 
pennines by the great valley of Monte Casino, 
and abounds with springs issuing from the 
foot of the m juntain, and many of tbe'm flow- 
ing in numerous small streams into the Pon- 
tine Marshes. 

The ancient Romans had many country- 
houses on the hill of Terracina. The Em- 
peror Galba had an extensive palace near the 
spot, where there are some ancient grottos 
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hollowed out of the rock. The traveller mkf 
likewise see the rums of the palace of Theo* 
doricy king of the Ostrogoths, who was the 
first king of Italy in 489, and at tnat time the 
most powerful monarch of, Europe. On the 
hiU is the ancient enclosure of the walls of 
Anxur, consisting of detached stones, reser« 
voirs of water, and the ruins of several ancient 
tombs, the urns of which are in good preser- 
vation. 

The harbour of this town, constructed by 
Antoninus Pius, demands attention on ac* 
count of the numerous remains which yet 
exist ; the form of the basin may be distinctly 
ascertained; die stone rings to which the 
vessels were attached may also be seen ; but 
this harbour being filled with sand, the sea 
has retired from the basin. Several Popes 
have entertained the idea of clearing this har- 
bour, and the undertaking would certainly be 
productive of essential benefit. 

The famous Appian way passed to Terras 
cilia, and a beautiful renuiant of it is to be seen? 
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l>elQW the town, near the Canons' niiagazinesi; 
Jthis fragment being contained in a kind of 
stables, has been better preserved than Other 
parts; the blocks of stone in the form of irre- 
gular pentagons are united with a degree of 
nicety, equal to that of any new work. 

On the gate of Terracina towards Naples, 
may be seen the arms of Pope Paul II. with 
an inscription in Gothic letters, bearing date 
of the year 1470. The adjacent guard-jiouse 
is hollowed out of the rock^ as are numerous 
deep caverns in many parts of the mountain. 
There is likewise a scale of 25 divisions, 
marked by numbers, engraved on the rock, 
for the purpose of denoting the height of the 
declivity. 

From TerraciBa to Naples is a distance 
of 69 miles, or nine posts* Six; miles from 
Terracina is a tower called Torre de* Cor^ni^ 
or Portello, which forms the barrier between 
the kbgdom of Naples, and the territory of 
the Pope; there is a guard-bouse at this 
place, where the passports obtained from the 
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Naples Miniater at Rome must be exhibited; 
(fae passports are then sent to the oflScer of 
the guard, at the tower delP Epitqfio, who 
gives permission for the traveller to proceed. 

The road then passes for several miles 
along the ancient Appian way, which is much 
ruined. The borders of this road are in manj 
places planted with trees, the branches of 
which afford a pleasing shade from the heat 
of the sun. The air is in this part of the 
country so mild that at the end of December, 
flowers of every kmd may be seen in luxuriant 
growth. 

Five miles from the tower delP Epitqfio is 

fONDI, 

(Eleventh Post.) 

This is a small town, situated on the Ap- 
pian way, which indeed forma its principal 
street. It was formerly one of the towns of 
the Aurunci, a people of Latium, and was 
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almost destroyed in 1554, by a Turkish fleets 
ivho wished to carry away Julia of Consague, 
Countess of Fondi, so celebrated for her 
beauty. Strabo, Pliny, and Martial, speak in 
high terms of the wines of Fondi, which are 
still in great repute. Fondi is paved and in- 
tersected by two streets, which cross it at right 
angles. The .walls are worthy of observation: 
the lower part of the town is said to have 
been built anterior to the time of the Romans^ 
The cathedral is a very ancient Gothic build- 
ing, and contains a curiously worked marble 
tomb, a pontifical chair, and a pulpit of mar- 
ble covered with mosaics. In the chdrch of 
the Annonciade is a picture representing the 
pillage of this town, by the troops of the 
famous Barbarossa. 

Near this town is the grotto where, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, Sejanus saved the life of 
Tiberius. 

In a house belonging to the Dominicans, is 
the room inhabited by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and the hall in' which he taught theology. The 
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Lake of Fondi abounds with fish; the eeb are 
large and excellent, but the stagnation of 
water in this lake, renders the air of the neigh- 
bouring country unhealthy, in the environs 
of Fondi, numerous oranges apd lemon-trees 
are grown. 

' Suetonius mentions that the Villa Castello, 
the birth-place of the Emperor Galba, was on 
the left of this road. 

Eight miles from Fondi is 

ITRI, 
(TmlJfhPost.) 

Itri is a large village situated on the Appian 
way^ about six miles from the sea. Nume- 
rous remains of ancient walls may still be seen 
there. Some authors state it to have been the 
aitcienttown mentioned by Horace, under the 
name of ^ Urbs Mdmurrurum. This village is 
surrounded by hills, aboundbg with vines, fig- 
trees^ laurels, myrtles and mastick*trees ; firom 
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the latter tree, that valuable gum called mas- 
tick is obtained; the position is so pleasant, 
the 'fields so fragrant, and the productions 
so varied, that it cannot be viewed without ex* 
citing the most delightful sensations. 

On the right of the road towards Mola di 
Gaeta, is an ancient tower, which is said to 
have been die tomb of Cicero; it is supposed 
to have been erected by his freedmen, on the 
spot where he was killed. It is a circular 
edifice resting on a square basement; in the 
circular part are two roofed stories supported 
in the centre b/a massive round column : con- 
tiguous to this monument, is a road which is 
probably the same by which Cicero went to ^ 
the sea coast, when be was assassinated. 

At a short distance on the sea-shore, is a 
fountain conjectured to have been the foun* 
tain of Artachia, near which, according ' to 
Homer, Ulysses met the daughter of the 
King of the Lestrigons. 

Between the tower and Mola di Gaeta, the 
road, commands a delightful view of the tpwn 
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and gulf of Gaeta, as well as of Mount 
Vesuvius and the neighbouring islands of 
Naples. 

Eight miles from Itri is 

MOLA DI GAETA, 
(Thirteenth Past.) 

This is a large'^ market-town, situated near 
the sea and gidf of Gaeta. It is built on the 
ruins of the ancient Fornua^ a town of the 
Lestrigons» which was afterwards inhabited 
by the Laconians, of whom Ovid speaks in 
the fourteenth book of his Metamorphosis. 
This town was celebrated in the time of the 
ancients for the beauty of its situation. Horace 
places the wines of Formia in the same rank 
as those of Falema. Formia was destroyed 
by the Saracens in 856. 

Mola has no harbour, but there are nume- 
rous fishermen; the sea-shore is delightful; on 
one side is seen the town of Gaeta, advancing 
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into the sea^ and fonning a eharming prospect; 
and on the other side, the Isles of Ischia and 
Procida, which are situated near Naples. 

At Castellone, between Mpla and Gaeta, 
are some ruins, which are confidently stated 
to be those of the country-house of Cicero, 
called by him Formianum. Here Scipio and 
Lelius often retired for the purpose of recrea- 
tion, and near here Cicero was assassinated 
at the time of the great proscription, whilst 
escaping in a litter, to elude the fury of Mark 
Anthony, 44 years before the Christian era. 
He was 64 years of age. 

Five miles from Mola is 

GAETA- 

Thb towns contains 10,000 souls, and is 
situated on the declivity of a hill. It is very 
ancient, as it is supposed to have been founded 
by Eneas, in honour of Gajeta his nurse, who 
died there according to the testimony of Virgil. 
Eneid, b, 7* !• 1. 
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To qnoqoe IHtoribas nottrisy Aneift NotriB, 
JEtemam morieos fiunam, Cajeta, dedkti, 
Et none sermt honos sedem tau, onaq -, nomen 
Hesperia in msgnay si qua est ea ^ria signat. 



Gaeta is situated on a gulf, the shore of 
which is truly delightful, aad was formerly in* 
terspersed with beautiful houses ; in the sea 
may still he seen the ruins of ancient build- 
ingSi similar to those in the gulf of Baia; this 
proves the partiality which the Romans enter- 
tamed for these charming situations. This 
town is nearly insulated, bemg only connected 
with the continent, by a narrow strip of land: 
there are only two gates, which are guarded 
with, great care« It has a commodious har- 
bour, which was constructed or at least re- 
paired by Antoninus the Pious, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the harbour is an extensive 
suburb. 

On the summit of the hill of Gaeta, is a 
tower commonly called Torre cP Orlartdo, 
Orlando's tower, which is the most remarkable 
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monument in this town* According to the 
inscription on the gate^ it was the mausoleum 
of Lucius Munatius Plancus, who is regarded 
as the founder of Lyons, and .who induced 
Octavian, to prefer the surname of Augustus 
to that of Romulus, which some flatterers 
wished to give him as the restorer of the 
city of Rome. This mausoleum must have 
been erected 16 years' before the christian 
era. 

At this place likewise is a superb column 
with 12 sides, on which are engraved the 
names of the different points of the compass, 
in Greek and Latin. 

In the suburb of this town is a tower called 
Latratina ; it is circular, and is nearly similar 
to the first, which is supposed to have been 
a temple of the god Mercury, whose oracles 
were delivered from a dog's head. Hence his 
temple was called Latratina, from latrando, 
siguifying barking. 

The fort of Gaeta was made by Alphonso 
of Arragon, about the year 1440, and aug- 
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mented by King Ferdinand and Charles V.^ 
who surrounded the town with thick walls, 
and rendered it one of the strongest fortresses 
in the kingdom of Nicies. In a room in this 
castle, the body of the constable Charles of 
Bourbon, general of the troops of Charles V^ 
was preserved for a long time; he was killed 
at the siege of Rome, which was pillaged Jby his 
army in the year 1528, after he had for a long 
time besieged Pope Clement VTI. The body 
of this constable was to be seen here till within 
a few years; but Ferdinand I. caused it to be 
interred with funeral rites worthy of his rank, 
as he would not allow a prince of his house to 
remain any longer without sepulture. 

The cathedral church is dedicated to St. 
Erasmus, bishop of Antioch, who is the pro- 
tector or patron saint of the town of Gaeta. 
This church contains a beautiful picture by 
Paul Veronese, and the standard given by 
Pius v. to Don John of Austria, the general 
who conunanded the Christian army against 
£ 9 
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the Turks. Opposite the grand altar U a 
3yinbolical monument, nvhich appears to have 
some reference to JBscuIapius. The steeple 
is remarkable for its height, and foi* the beauty 
of its work ; it is said to have been erected by 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 

The church of the Trinity is the most ce- 
lebrated at Gaeta ; it is situated outside the 
town, near a rock, which according to the tra* 
dition of the country, was rent into three parts 
in honour -of the Trinity on the day of our 
Saviour's death. A large block fallen into 
the principal cleft of the rock, forms the foun- 
dation for a chapel of the crucifix, a small 
but elevated building, beneath which the sea 
passes at a considerable depth, and bathes the 
foot of this rock* This chapel was very an- 
cient, but was rebuilt in 1514 by Peter Lu- 
siano, of Gaeta. The situation is very sin- 
gular, and there is perhaps no other chapel 
in a similar position. It is evident that this 
cleft has .been produced by some violent 
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eruption, as the projecting angles on one of 
its sides correspond to the indented parts of 
the opposite side. 

We shs^fl now return to the Naples road, 
which we had left, in order to describe Mola 
di Gaeta. On leaving Mola the traveller pro* 
ceeds on a line with the sea for nearly a mile, 
when he leaves it for about the same space, 
and again sees it at Scavali, a small village, 
where it forms an angle. He then passes 
near the sea-^hore for another mile, and at the 
distance of three miles sees the remains of an 
amphitheatre, and of an aqueduct and other 
ruins, which are supposed to have formed 
part of the ancient town of Mintumum. At 
a short distance he reaches tb^ river 

GARIGLIANO. 

(Fourteenth Post.) 

This river was formerly called the Liris 
and separated Latium from Campania; the 
bridge over it is constructed with boats. On 
the gate leading to the bridge is a beautiful 
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inscription by Quintus Junius Severianus, for- 
merly a decurion at Mintumum. At this 
place the traveller quits the Appian vay, 
which runs parallel with the sea-shore as far 
as the mouth of the Volturno, where the Do- 
' mitian way commences. 

The marshes formed by the Garigliano in 
the vicinity remind us of the deplorable fate 
of Marius, that proud Roman who was so 
often victorious in .the field, and seven times 
consul. He was obliged to immerse him- 
self in the mud of these marshes, in order 
to avoid the pursuit of the satellites of Sylla, 
but being discovered, he surrendered with his 
usual air of dignity. 

Eight miles from the river Garigliano is 
Sessa^ a small town, which is supposed to 
have been the ancient Suessa Auruncarum, 
one of the principal towns of the Volsci, and 
the birth-place of Lucilius, who was the first 
satirical Roman poet. 

Returning to the Nicies road, at e^htmiles 
from the Garigliano the traveller reaches 
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ST. AGATHA, 

(Fifteenth Post.) 

This Village is delightfully situated amongst 
numerous gardens, and is surrounded by plea* 
sant hills. Eight miles from St. Agatha is 

SPARANISI, 

(Sixteenth Post.) 

This is a solitary inn, from which it is about 
eight miles to 

CAPUA, 

(Seventeefith Post.) 

This town is one mile and a half from 
the ancient Capua, 15 miles from Naples, 
and 12 miles from the mouth of the Vol- 
tumo, on which river it is sitjuated. It is 
surrounded by fortifications, and is garri- 
soned by a considerable number of troops. 
Travellers are obliged to send their passports 
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to the governor, in order to obtain permission 
to pass. 

Strabo says that Capua was built by the 
Tyrrhenians, who were driven from the banks 
of the Po by the Gauls, about 524 years be- 
fore the Christian era. Others suppose that 
it existed more than 300 years before that 
time, and that it was founded by Capius, one 
of the companions of Eneas, from whom it 
derived the name of Capua. Strabo says its 
name was derived from Caput, the head, as it 
was one of the principal cities in the world. 
Florus reckons Rome, Carthage, and Capua, 
as the three first towns : Capua quondam inter 
tres maximus numerata, Lib. i. ch. 16. The 
Tyrrhenians were driven from Capua by the 
Samnites, and the latter were in turn expelled 
by the Ronians, in whose time this town was 
celebrated for the beauty of its position. It 
was situated in a charming and fertile plain in 
Campania, of which it was the capital, and 
was said by Cicero to be the finest colony of 
the Roman people. 
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Hannibal^ in order to make the town of 
Capua his ally, gave a promise to its inhabit* 
ants, that he would render it the capital of 
Italy. The Romans revenged themselves on 
the inhabitants with extraordinary cruelty; for 
having taken the town after a long siege, it 
was put in bondage, sold by auction, and the 
senators, after being beaten with rods, were 
beheaded. 

Genseric, King of the Vandals, finished the 
destruction of Capua in 455, and nothing was 
left but its name, which was given to a new 
town built in 856. This town was defended 
by a castle and fortifications, which were de- 
stroyed in 1718, and replaced by others of 
modem construction ; so that Capua is now 
of much more importance than formerly. The 
bridge over the Volturno at this place, which 
the traveller passes in his way from Rome, is 
by no means elegant, and is far inferior to 
that at the Naples gate, which is ancient and 
beautiful.' 
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The cathedral church of Capua is supported 
by granite columns of various dimensions, 
which have been taken from ancient buildings. 
In the third chapel, on the right, is a beautiful 
picture by Solimene, representing the Holy 
Virgin with the infant Jesus, and St. Stephen. 
The grand altar is ornamented with an As- 
sumption, by the same painter. On the altar 
of the subterranean church is a half length 
marble iSgure of Notre Dame de la Piti6, 
executed by Chevalier Bernini. In the middle 
of the church is a Christ as large as life, lying 
on a winding-sheet; it is finely sculptured by 
the same artist, Bernini. 

The church of the Annunciation likewise 
merits attention : the exterior displays a simple 
but elegant st^le of architecture, of the Co- 
rinthian order ; its interior ornaments are mo- 
dem, and are of the richest description. It is 
supposed to have been an ancient temple, for- 
merly built at some distance from the old 
Capua ; but it is certain that no part, except 
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the socle, is really antique, the ancients being 
totally unacquainted with grouped pilasters 
like those on the exterior of this building. 

Many marbles and inscriptions from the an- 
cient Capua may be seen inlaid in the walls 
of different houses, in various parts of the new 
town. IThe marble heads in basso relievo, 
placed over the entrance arch of the Judges' 
Square were brought from the old town. 

The ancient Capua was situated a mile 
and a half from the new town, and consi- 
derable remains of it may still be seen at the 
market town of Santa Maria, between the 
Voltumo and the Clanio, on the side towards 
Caserta, which is four miles distant, and where 
there is a superb and magnificent palace be- 
longing to the King of Naples, which will be 
mentioned hereafter. Two arches in the road 
on the side of Casilino are said to have formed 
one of the gates of the ancient Capua; but 
the most extraordinary vestige found in these 
ruins is an oval amphitheatre, measuring in the 
interior 250 feet in length, and 150 in breadth, 
r 
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without including tbe thickness of the build- 
ing, which is ISO feet in addition. Some 
parts of it are still in tolerable preservation, 
such as tbe great corridors, the arches, the 
steps, and the boxes for the accommodatioa 
of the spectators. The amphitheatre is built 
of brick, and cased with white marble. The 
arena is so much sunk that the podium, or 
wall, which defended the spectators from the 
attacks of the ferocious animals, is no longer 
visible. This amphitheatre was composed of 
four orders of architecture; in one of the gates 
may be seen two arches of the Tuscan order, 
having at their key-stones a head of Juno, and 
a head of Diana, executed in basso relievo, but 
indifferently sculptured. A chapiter of a 
Doric column, fallen over this gate, tends 
strongly to support the idea that the second 
order which ornamented the exterior of the 
edifice was Doric. From the top of the ruins 
of this amphitheatre there is a delightful and 
extensive prospect, commanding in the dis- 
tance a view of Mouiit Vesuvius. 
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The Appian way formerly passed to Capua, 
as we have already remarked in describing 
Horace's Journey from Rome to Brindes. 

In the environs of Capua are several villages 
and templeS; the names of which indicate the 
antiquity of their origin: Marcianese was a 
temple of Mars ; JErcole, a temple dedicated 
to Hercules; Cur/M, a palace or Ctfrta; Cata 
PuUa, a temple of Apollo, of which however 
no vestiges now remain* The temple of Ju- 
piter Tiphatin was situated near Caserta, and 
the temple of Diana Lucifera, called Tipha- 
tina, has been replaced by the abbey of St. 
Angel. 

The mountains in the vicinity of Capua 
and Caserta are called Monti Tifatini; this 
name is derived from the volcano Tifata, 
which is now extinguished. About the year 
1753, a quarry of white marble, with yellow 
veins, was discovered at nine miles from 
Capua. The columns for the grand palace of 
Caserta were taken from this quarry, and, 
Fi2 
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including the expense of erection, only cost 
SOOL 

The distance from Capua to Naples is 15 
miles, or two po^ts. The road crosses a fer- 
tile and delightful country, where the myrtle, 
the laurel, and various odoriferous plants, as 
well as numerous fruit-trees, may be seen flou- 
rishing in the most luxuriant state, even in the 
middle of winter. About half way between 
Capua and Naples is 

AVERSA, 
(Eighteenth Post.) 

This town was a short distance from the 
ancient Atella, celebrated amongst the Ro- 
mans, for its bon-mots and witticisms, as well 
as for its obscenities and debaucheries* Hav- 
ing been destroyed by the barbarians, Aversa 
was rebuilt about the year 1130 by the Nor- 
mans, who conquered Naples and Capua. 
They called it Aversa, because it served to 
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maioitaiii an equilibrium between these two 
towns. Charles I.^ of the house of Anjou^ King 
of Naples^ completely destroyed Aversa^ be- 
cause its inhabitants had revolted, and were 
supported by the house of Rebursa, whom he 
came on purpose to exterminate. The town 
did not, however, long remain in a state of 
dilapidation, the excellence of the climate and 
the fertility of the soil, rendering it an advan- 
tageous spot for the erection of a city. . 

The town of Aversa is small, but neat and 
well built. It is situated in a dehghtful plain, 
at the end of a broad and straight avenue, 
which leads to Naples. A delightful road 
leads to this town; it is broad and strught, 
and bordered by umbrageous trees, round 
which vines twine their encirclbg branches. 
There are several beautiful churches, palaces, 
and other public buildings, amongst which 
may be distinguished the grand conservatory 
for the educadon of young ladies. 

The country in the environs of this town 
presents ^coupJPml of surprising beauty; fer- 
F 3 
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tile meadowS; well-cultivated lands^ and popu- 
lous villages^ alternately delight the eye. The 
last village is Capo de Chino; at which place 
commences the new and magnificent road, 
lately t^onstructed to form a communication 
with Naples. Every thmg then begins to an- 
nounce the vicinity of the capital of a consi- 
derable kingdom. The most distinguishing 
trait, however, is the noise heard at about 
three or four miles from Naples : at first it 
appears distant and confused, but gradually 
augments as the traveller approaches; the 
singing of one, and the shrill voices of others 
in the town, or returning from it, the noise of 
the carriages, ofchaises, and of cabriolets, may 
all be distinctly heard. At about a mile dis- 
tant, the buz on the outside, and the noise 
within the town, assail the ears, and from the 
apparent bustle it appears like an extraordi- 
nary f6te day. It is, however, constantly so 
from sun-rise to sun-set, and gives the tra- 
veller a correct idea of Naples, being more 
populous than any. other town in Italy. 
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From Aversa to Naples is only one post ; 
and the whole distance from Rome to Naples 
is 19 posts and three quarters, which are 
about 148 mileS; or 49 French leagues. 
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This metropolis is so ancient, that its ori- 
^n is enveloped in the obscurity appertaining 
to the fables of antiquity. According to some, 
Falema, one of the Argonauts, founded it 
about 1300 years before the Christian era; 
accordbg to others, Parthenope, one of the 
Syrens, celebrated by Homer in his Odyssey, 
being shipwrecked on this coast, landed here, 
and built a town, to which she gave her name; 
others attribute its foundation to Hercules, 
some to Eneas, and others to Ulysses. Let 
us leave these opinions, and consider them as 
arising from the vanity of the inhabitants, who 
vrish to attribute their origin to some remark- 
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able and exttaordinary event. It Is more pro- 
bable that Naples is indebted for its founda« 
tion to some Greek colonies ; this may be in* 
ferred from its own name^ NeapolU, and from 
the name of another town contiguous to it, 
Paleopolk : the religion, language, manners, 
and customs, of the Greeks, which were pre* 
served here for a long period of time, are a 
sufficient indication of its aboriginal inhabit- 
ants. Strabo, in the fifth book of his Geo- 
graphy, speaks of these Greek colonies whence 
this city derives its origin ; he likewise informs 
us, that the people of Campania, and after- 
wards those of Cumae, obtained possession of 
Naples. The city of Cumae boasted much 
greater antiquity, and possessed much greater 
power than Naples, of the grandeur aifd beauty 
of which, its inhabitants were very jealous ; 
they consequently destroyed it, but it was soon 
rebuilt by command of the Oracle, and it was 
not till then that it received the name of NapoU, 
that is. New City, a name which it preserves 
to the present day. 
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The increase of this city was diow and in- ^ 
considerable. No menti<^ whatever is made 
of it by any historian^ till 33 years before the 
commencement of the Christian era^ when it 
was classed amongst the confederated towns. 
A century afterwards^ during Hannibal's con- 
test with the Romans, it presented to the latter 
a considerable sum of money for carrying on 
the war, and rejected the propositions of that 
distinguisKed general. Hannibal endeavoured 
to obtain possession of the city, but being 
alarmed at the height of the walls, he desisted 
from the siege. This trait of generosity, or 
rather of policy, on the part of the Neapoli^ 
tans, who justly considered that their fortune 
was intimately connected with th^t of the Ro- 
mans, procured them the constant friendship 
of that nation. Attracted by the beauties of 
this enchanting residence, several rich and dis-* 
tinguished inhabitants of Rome established 
themselves here. The town of Paleopolis 
was afterwards united to Naples, and it is said, 
that during the reigns of the emperors, it be- , 
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came a Roman colony. This town, after 
being embellished and augmented by Adrian, 
about the year ISO, and by Constantme in SOB, 
was considered one of the most important in 
the Roman empire. 

Its strength and power caused it to be re- 
spected by the first barbarians, who carried 
pillage and destruction into Italy. In the year 
409, before the Christian era, Alaric, king of 
the Goths^ after having sacked the city of 
Rome, entered Campania ; the town of Nola 
was almost destroyed, but these barbanans 
passed close to JN^aples, which was left un- 
molested by their fury. Genseric, king of the 
Vandals, invaded these provinces in 455 ; he 
destroyed Capua, even to its foundations; 
Nola was not spared; the environs of Naples 
were laid waste, but the city itself was re- 
spected. In one of the castles called Lucui- 
lanum, the young Augustulus, the last em- 
peror of Rome, retired, after having been de- 
throned by Odoacre, kmg of the Heruli, in the 
year 476. Naples at length experienced the 
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same fate as other parts of Italy ; it was sub- 
dued bj Odoacre^ and then by Theodoric king 
of the Goths, who gave it the title of County. 
Naples was the first town which offered 
any resistance to the troops of the Emperor 
Justinian, under the command of Belisarius, 
who was sent into Italy in the year 536, for 
the purpose of again subjecting it to the power 
of the emperors. Belisarius besieged Naples 
by sea and land ; his efforts were for a long 
time of no avail, and he was preparing to take 
his troops to another part, when he discovered 
the subterranean aqueducts which still exist ; 
by means of these he introduced some of the 
bravest soldiers in his army, who having ren- 
dered themselves masters of every important 
post, pillaged the town, and massacred its in- 
habitants, without any regard to age, rank, or 
sex. Affected by the deplorable condition of 
this city, and urged by the reproaches of the 
Pope St. Sylvester, Belisarius was amongst 
the first to take measures for the re-establish- 
ment and re-population of Naples ; and these 
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measures were so effectually executed, that in 
the year 542, it was capable of sustaining 
another siege against Totila. It then expe- 
rienced all the horrors of famine. Demetrius, 
who was sent from Constantinople to assist it, 
was beaten in sight of Naples, and the {provi- 
sions on board his vessels fell into the hands of 
the enemy ; Maximin, prefect of the Pre- 
torium, was not more fortunate, and Naples 
was compelled to surrender. The cruelty of 
Totila being considerably mitigated, by the re- 
- monstrance of St. Benedict, he treated the 
city with humanity, and contented himself M'ith 
destroying the walls, that he might not again 
be exposed to such a tedious siege. 

N arses entered Italy in order to re-establish 
the affairs of the Ottoman emperor; Totila 
was conquered and killed ; Teia, his successor 
to the throne of the Goths, perished soon 
after, in another battle, which took place near 
Naples, at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. The 
dominion of these barbarians was then ter- 
minated in Italy,"^ and in 567 the kingdom be- 
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came subjected to the Turkish empire, which 
intrusted the government of it to the Exarchs 
established at Ravenna, vfho extended their 
power as far as I^aples. 

The Lombards, who came from Austria 
and Hungary, made an irruption into Italy, 
and in the year 568, founded a powerful king- 
dom there, which existed till the time of Charle- 
magne, in 774 ; but they did not obtain pos- 
session of the city of Naples ; it was ineffec- 
tually besieged, and remained faithful to the 
Ottoman emperor. It had the name of Duchy, 
but it chose its own magistrates and officers, 
and enjoyed a kind of independence,. The 
dukes of Beneventum, who were Lombard 
princes, extended their dominion as far as 
Capua. In th^ year 663, the Emperor Con- 
stant made an attempt to take the town of Be- 
neventum, but he was obliged to retire to 
Naples, at the approach of Grimoald, king of 
the Lombards. Arigise II. son-in-law of 
King Didier, declared himself the sovereign of 
it, in the year 787 ; his successors besieged 
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Naples several times^ and at length rendeied 
it tributary about the year 850. 

The SaracenS; who were inhabitants of 
Africa^ came into Italy in the year 836, cotn- 
mitted new ravkges^ and caused new wars ; 
they gained possession of Misena, and de- 
stroyed it; they devastated the environs of 
Naples, but did not enter the city itself. Ser* 
gius, Duke of Naples, afterwards formed an 
alliance with the Saracens; he persecuted St. 
Athanasius^ the bishop of Naples, and took 
possession of the treasure of the cathedral ; 
for these acts he was excommunicated in the 
year 87%, and an mterdict was issued against 
the city of Naples. Another Athanasius, 
bishop of Naples, caused the eyes of Sergius 
to be put out, and having sent him to Rome, 
established himself in his place, in the year 
877 • This new duke and bishop, continuing 
the alliance with the Saracens, was likewise 
excommunicated, and in order to support his 
cause, brought troops from Sicily, in 885. It 
was then that Mont Cassin was pillaged, and 
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the ,Abb6 Bertaire killed at the altar of St. 
Martin. 

The Saracens were not driven from the 
country till 914, when Pope John X. having 
leagued himself with the princes of Bene- 
ventum, of Capua, of Naples, and of Gaeta, 
made war against the Saracens, defeated them 
and compelled them to take flight. We shall 
pass over all the divisions and petty wars which 
happened in this century amongst the princes 
of Beneventum, Naples, Capua, the Greeks, 
Saracens, and Latins, in order to notice more 
particularly the period when the kingdom ot 
Naples assumed a new aspect on the arrival 
of the Normans in the 1 1th century. 

It is perhaps the most remarkable event in 
this history^ that a new state was formed by 
40 Norman gentlemen, who returned in 10 Id 
from visiting the church of St. Michael of 
Mount Gargau, and who were assisted by a 
few others coming from the Holy Land, in 
the following year. The Greeks laid siege to 
the town of Bari; the celebrated Melon, a 
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Lombard, who wished to deliver this country 
from the tyranny of die Greeks, solicited the 
assistance of the Normans, in conjunction with 
whom be attained his object. The Normans 
likewise rescued Guamaire III. a prince of 
Salerno, who was besieged by the Saracens ; 
this victory induced thetn to remain m the 
country, where they afterwards being assisted 
by other Normans whom they invited, drove 
out the Saracens and Lombards, and esta- 
blished a kingdom. 

The Emperor Henry II. whd came into 
Italy to oppose the progress of the Greeks, ^ 
was recognised as sovereign, in 10£&, at 
Naples, at Beneventum, and at Salerno ; and 
he gave the Normans several settlements in 
Apulia. They afterwards assisted Count Pan* 
dolf to regain his possessions ; this Count, in 
order to revenge himself on Sei^us IV. duke 
of Naples, with whom he was at enmity, took 
the city, ravaged it, and pillaged it, without 
mercy* Sergius returned with the assistance 
of the Normans, and retook his capital, in 
g3 
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1 030; he gave them a territory between Naples 
and Capua, where they settled and rebuilt the 
town of Aversa, of which Rainulf wfts the first 
count. 

The success of these Normans in their new 
colonies, attracted their countrymen to Italy : 
three of the twelve sons of Tancred of Haute- 
ville, William Iron Arm, Drogon, and Onfroi, 
arrived there in 1038; they distinguished them- 
selves on every occasion, and afforded great 
assistance to the Greeks ; but the ingratitude 
of the latter 'having instigated the Normans 
to make war, Drogon was created Count of 
Apulia ; the Pope St. Leo IX. and the 
Emperor, united to expel him, but the Pope 
fell into the hands of Robert Guiscard, another 
son of Tancred of Hauteville, who entered 
Italy m the year 1053. 

The Normans paid every respect to this 
pope, whilst he was their prisoner; they con- 
ducted him to the town of Beneventum, which 
had belonged to him since the preceding year { 
and it wm there, according to historians, that 
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he bestowed the investiture of Apulia, of Ca- 
labria, and of Sicily, on Onfroi and his suc- 
cessorsy on account of his homage to the Holy 
See. Robert Guiscard, took the title of Duke 
of Calabria, in 1060, and continued to extend 
his conquests ; he afterwards liberated Pope 
Gregory VII, from the hands of the Emperor 
Henry IV . who besieged him in Rome; but he 
did more injury to the town than the enemies he 
had driven away. He was preparing to make 
war with the Greeks, when death put a period 
to his operations, in 1085. 

Roger, son of Robert Guiscard, succeeded 
him, and was proclaimed Duke of Calabria, 
and of Salerao : Boemond and Tancred,, his 
son and nephew, set out in 1096, for the cru- 
sade. This is tl^e Tancred, whose adventures 
and amours were so much celebrated by the 
poets, and particularly by Tasso. At the time 
when Duke Roger was about to pass into 
Sicily, on account of a conspiracy formed by 
a Greek, against the Count of Sicily, Pope 
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Urban II. was so pleased with his zeal for 
the welfare of the churchy that in 11 00 he no- 
minated him and his successors Apostolic Le- 
gates to the whole island ; he performed the 
functions of this office with great fidelity ; he 
re-established religion in Sicily, and founded 
numerous hospitals, churches, and bishoprics* 
'Roger, the second son of the preceding, 
having been made Count of Sicily, obtained 
possession, in tlie absence of his eldest brother, 
of Apulia, and of Calabria \ the Duke of 
Naples swore fidelity to him in 1 1£9 ; and 
having afterwards become master of all the 
territory now forming the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily, he took the title of king, with the 
consent of the antipope Anacletus; he sub- 
dued all who wished to oppose him, and com- 
pelled Pope Innocent IL to confirm his title 
of king of Sicily, in the year 1 isgr* He car- 
ried his conquests to Africa, rendering himself 
master of Tripoli, of Tunis, and of Hippone, 
and he left his kingdom, in the year 1154, to 
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his son, William the Wicked. William 11^ 
suraamed the Good, succeeded his fether in 
1166. 

In 1 189, Tancred, son of king Roger, was 
elected king of Sicily, on account of his su- 
perior abilities, although the Emperor Henry 
y I. laid claim to this kingdom, as having mar- 
ried Constance, the posthumous daughter of 
king Roger. 

After the death of Tancred, in the year 
1 192, the Emperor Henry VI., son of Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, obtained possession of the 
kingdom, and transmitted it to his son. Fre- 
derick II. swayed the sceptre of Sicily for 53 
years ; but his death happening in 1250, Pope 
Innocent IV. took possession of Naples as 
part of the property of the Holy See. The 
son of Frederick was excommunicated by this 
pope, as a mark of disrespect and hatred to- 
wards his father ; the city of Naples closed its 
gates against him, but he besieged it, took it 
by famine in 1254, and treated the inhabitants 
with extraordinary cruelty. Mainfroi, or Man- 
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fredi, the natural son of Frederic 11.^ obtained 
the crown, to the prejudice of Conradin, son 
-lof the Emperor Conrad IV., who was the 
rightful heir as the grandson of Frederick* 

Pope Urban IV. afterwards bestowed 
Naples and Sicily, in lt65, on Charles Count 
of Anjou and of Provence, brojlher of St. 
Louis, who engaged to *pay tribute to the 
court of Rome. Conradin brought an army 
from Germany, to conquer his kingdoms ; the 
Gibelines of Italy received him with open 
arms ; but having been defeated by the troops 
of Charles of Anjou, he was taken, as well as 
the young Frederick, the heir to the duchy of 
Austria, and they were both executed at 
Naples in 1268, by order of Charles of Anjou. 

The house of Suabia then became extinct, 
and Naples passed under the dominion of a 
new race of kings. Charles I. established his 
residence at Naples, and this gave rise to a re- 
volution in Sicily; the French were put to 
the sword on £aster-day, 89th March l£8d, 
at the time when the vespers were being sung 
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at Paleimo. John of Procida, who was the 
princffml author of the Sicilian vespers, was 
deprived by king Charles of Anjou, of his 
island of Procida, for having taken the part of 
Manfred] and Conradjn. Peter of Arragon, 
who married a daughter of Manfredi, was 
made king of Sicily; and these lungdoms 
were separated till the time of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, who united tkem in 1504. 

Charles IL succeeded his father Charles 
L, and . transmitted the kingdom to his son 
Robert the Good, in 1309. This prince dis- 
played considerable talent, and under his reign 
the arts, sciences, and literature, were most 
cultivated at Naples. In 1541, Jane I., grand- 
daughter of Robert, succeeded to the throne 
of Naples; she married Andrew, son of the 
king of Hungary; but he was strangled in 
1345, probably with the approbation of the 
queen ; others, however, attribute his death to 
the intrigues of Charles de Duras, who con- 
trived the death of this unfortunate queen, in 
the year 1382. 
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' The grand schism of the West commenced 
in 1S78> by the double election which the 
Cardinals successively made of Urban VI., 
and Clement VII. i the latter was recognised 
as Pope by France and by queen Jane ; Urban 
excommunicated the queen^ and declaring her 
deprived of her estates, he invited from IJun- 
gary, Charles de Duras, a descendant of 
Charles 11.^ and gave him the kingdom of 
Naples. The queen^ in order to have a pro. 
tector, nominated as her successor, the Duke 
of Anjou, brother of Charles V., king of 
France, and second son of king John, but she 
could not prevent Charles de Duras, from 
entering Naples, on the l6th July 1381 ; the 
queen was besieged in the Castello Uovo, and 
was obliged to surrender; Charles de Duras 
ordered her to be executed on the S2d May 
1382, just as the Duke of Anjou was entering 
Italy to assist her. For the sake of brevity 
we shall pass over the successors of Charles 
III., and of Louis of Anjou, whose reigns were 
not distinguished by any remarkable event. 
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In the year 1493, Charles VIII., being at 
peace with Spain, England, and the Low 
Countries, determined to support the claims of 
the bouse of Austria to the kingdom of Naples ; 
he was lively and ardent, his favourites en- 
couraged him to undertake this conquest, and 
he accomplished the desired object; be entered 
Naples on the 21st February 1495; he made 
his entry with the imperial ornaments, and 
was saluted with die name of Csesar Augustus, 
for the Pope Alexander Yl. had declared him 
Emperor of Constantinople, on his passage 
into Rome : it is true that Charles VIII. had 
besieged him in the castle of St. Angelo, but 
he atoned for this offence by waiting on him 
at mass, and paying him filial obedience in the 
most solemn manner. 

A short time after, the Venetians, the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the King of Arragon, being 
leagued against Charles VIII., he could not 
preserve his conquest, and he would with dif- 
ficulty have regained France, had he not won 
the bftUle of Fomouft in 140^* Ferdinand II. 
n 
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then returned to his, kingdom of Naples, by 
the assistance of Ferdinand the Catholic^ king 
of Arragon, and of Sicily. He died in 1496, 
without leaving any heir. 

Louis XII. then wished to lay claim to the 
kingdom of (Naples, as the successor of the 
ancient kings of the house of Anjou, and par- 
ticularly of Charles VIII., who had been king 
of Naples in 1495 : Ferdinand likewise sup- 
ported his pretensions to it as nephew of Al- 
phonso, king of Naples, who died without 
issue in 1458; in 1501, he sent Gonzalvo of 
Cordova, sumamed the Great Captain, under 
pretext of assisting Frederick his cousin, 
against the king of France ; but in fact to di- 
vide with him the kingdom of Naples, accord- 
ing to a secret convention entered into between 
these two kings. Frederic II [. was obliged 
to abandon his estates ; he retired to Tours, 
where he died in 1504. Louis XII., and the 
king of Arragon, divided the Idngdom, but^ 
Naples belonged to the French. ITiis divi- 
sion, which took place in 1501; gave rise to 
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new difficulties ; a war was kindled between 
the French and Spaniards, and Ferdinand, 
notwithstanding the treaty, endeavoured to 
obtain possession of the kingdom. Gonzalvo 
gained the battle of Seminara in Calabria, 
where he took the French general Aubign6 
prisoner, and the battle of Cerigpole, in Apu* 
lia, when Louis d'Armagnac, Duke of Ne- 
mours, and viceroy of Naples, was killed on the 
28th of April 1503. He gained a third battle 
near the Garigliano, and entered Naples in 
the same year. The French then lost the king* 
dom of Naples for ever, and this city afterwards 
submitted for more than two centuries to fo^ 
reigu princes, who did not reside in Italy. , 

Charles V., who became king of Spain in 
1516, continued to sway the sceptre of Naples, 
as did Philip II. and his successors, till the 
conquest of the Emperor Joseph I., in 1 707. 

Whilst the kings of Spain were in posses- 
sion of Naples, they appointed viceroys, who 
being screened, by distance, from the superin- 
tendence of their sovereign, often oppressed 
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the people. The Duke of Arcos, who was 
viceroy in 1647, under Philip IV., wished to 
lay a tax on fruit in addition to the excessive 
imposts, with which the Neapolitans were 
already burdened. This new demand was «o 
exorbitant, that it excited the murmurs of the 
people. Tlie viceroy was often importuned 
by the solicitations and the clamours of the 
populace, whilst crossing the market-place, 
to go to the church of the Carmelites, on 
every Saturday, as was the ancient custom. 
About the same time the people of Palermo, 
compelled the Viceroj of Sicily, to suppress 
the duties on flour, wine, oil, meat, and cheese : 
this example encouraged the Neapolitans, and 
gave rise to the famous conspiracy of which 
Masaniello was the chief mover. 

This chief of the conspiring party was a 
young man about 24 years of age, named 
Thomas Anniello, but by the p6pulace pro- 
nounced Masaniello; he was bom at Amalfi, 
a small town in the gulf of Salerno, 27 miles 
from' Naples, and was by profession a fisher-^ 
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man; the general discontent so inflamed his 
mind^ that he resolved to hang himself, or to 
take off the tax on fruit. On the l6th June, 
16477 b^ yfent to the shops of the fruiterers, 
and proposed to them to come the next day, 
to the market-place together, and publicly 
declare that they would not pay the duty; the 
assessor however having obtained information 
of the proceeding, repaired to the spot, where 
he gave the people hopes that the tax should 
be removed, and thus dissipated the tumult. 
On the 7th July, however, the tumult having 
recommenced, he attempted ineffectually to 
quell the disturbance, and had nearly been 
killed by the populace. Masaniello took this 
opportunity of assembling the ipost deter- 
mined ; he conducted them tp the place where 
the offices and chests of the collectors were 
situated; these they pillaged immediately, and 
after breaking open the prisons and freeing 
the captives, they proceeded to the palace of 
the Viceroy, whom they compelled to pro- 
mise that the duty should be taken off; he 
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afterwards took refuge in the new castle ; the 
people however besieged him there, and not 
contenting themselves with his promises, made 
Ijim pledge himself to sapp^ess the duty, and 
to maintain the privileges and exemptions 
granted to the Neapolitans, bj Ferdinand I., 
of Arragon, as well as by Frederick and 
Charles V. They likewise insisted that the 
council and all the nobility should ratify this 
engagement. 

At the same time the people pillaged the 
houses of the collector, and of all those who 
had any share in imposing the duty on fruit; 
and they were about to commit similar depre- 
dations on the palaces of several noblemen, 
had they not been diverted from their inten- 
tions, by the timely interposition of Cardinal 
Filomarino, Archbishop of Naples, for whom 
the people entertained great friendship and 
respect. 

Masaniello was however elected captain 
general of t)ie. people on the 9th July; his 
spirit, firmness and good behaviour rendered 
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his authority more considerable every day; 
a kind of throne was erected for him in the 
centre of the market-place, on which he 
ascended with his counsellors^ and gave au- 
dience to the public. There, in his white 
fisherman's dress, he received petitions and 
requests, pronounced judgment and caused 
bis orders to be immediately obeyed. He 
had more than 150,000 men at his command. 
The Viceroy attempted to assassinate Masa- 
niello, and to poison the water of the aque- 
duct, but he did not succeed ; he was then 
more closely confined in the castle and his 
provisions cut off. 

Masaniello in order to avoid being surprised, 
forbid any person under pain of death to wear 
a mantle ; every body obeyed ; men, women, 
and clergy, no longer wore mantles or any 
other dress under which weapons could be 
concealed. He fixed the price of provision, 
established a very strict police, and with 
firmness ordered the execution of the guilty. 

If Masaniello had rested here, his power 
might have lasted a considerable time; but 
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his authority rendered him haughty, arrogant, 
and even cruel. On the 13th July, negotia- 
tors having arrived to conciliate the people, 
the viceroy proceeded with great state and 
ceremony to the cathedral church; he caused 
the capitulation exacted from him by the 
people to be read in a loud voice, and signed 
by each of the counsellors ; they made oath 
to' observe it, and to obtain its confirmation 
from the king. Masaniello stood near the 
archbishop's throne, with his sword in hand 
and haughty with success; from time to time 
he made various ridiculous propositions to the 
viceroy; the first was, to make him comman- 
dant general of the city ; the second, to give 
him a guard, with the right of naming the 
military officers, and holding levees; a thirds 
was, that his excellency should disband all the 
guards who were in the castle. To these 
demands the viceroy answered in the affirma- 
tive, in order that the ceremony might not be 
disturbed by his refusal. After the Te Deum 
the viceroy was re-conducted to the palace. 
On the 14th July, Masaniello committed 
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numerous extravagant actions; he went on 
horseback through the city, imprisoning, tor- 
turing, and beheading people for the slightest 
offences. He went to the viceroy, and com^ 
pelled him to go and sup with him, at Pausi- 
lippo, where he became so intoxicated, as 
entirely to lose his reason. His wife displayed 
her extravagance in follies of a different kind; 
she went in a superb carriage, taken from the 
Duke of M adalone, to see the Vice Queen, 
with the mother and sisters of Masaniello, 
clothed in the richest garments and covered 
with diamonds. 

Masaniello had intervals in which he con- 
ducted himself with propriety: in one of these 
moments he sent to inform the viceroy that 
he wished to abdicate the command. How- 
ever on the 15th he continued his follies, he 
told Don Ferrante Caracciolo, the master of 
the horse^ that as a punishment for not having 
descended from his carriage when he met him, 
he shoHild kiss his feet in the market-place. 
Don Ferrante promised to do this, but saved 
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himself by flight to the castle. The foolish 
Masaniello could not manage even the popu- 
lace, to whom he owed his elevation, and this 
was the cause of his ruin. 

On the l6th July, a ffete day of Notre 
Dame of Mount Carmel, which is the grand- 
est solemnity in the market-church of Naples, 
Masaniello went to hear mass ; and when the 
archbishop entered, he went before him, and 
said '^ Sir, I perceive that the people are 
beginning to abandon me, and are willing to 
betray me; but I. wish for my own comfort 
and for that of the people, that the viceroy 
and all the magistrates, may this day come in 
state to the church." The cardinal embraced 
him, praised liis piety, and prepared to say 
mass. Masaniello immediately ascended the 
pulpit, and taking a crucifix in his hanii, 
began to harangue the people who filled the 
church, and conjured them not to abandon 
him, recalling to their recollection the dangers 
he had encountered for the public welfare, 
and the success which had attended his under- 
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takings. Then falling into a kind of delirium, 
he made a confession of his past life in a 
furious and fanatic tone, and exhorted others 
to imitate his example: his harangue was so 
silly, and he introduced so many irrelevant 
things, that he was no longer listened to, and 
the archbishop desired the priests to tell him 
to come down. They did so, and Masaniello, 
seeing that he had lost the public confidence, 
threw himself at the feet of his eminence, beg- 
ging him to send his theologian to the palace, in 
order to carry his abdication to the viceroy. 
The cardinal promised to do so, but as Masa- 
niello was in a perspiration, he was taken into a 
room belonging to the convent to change his 
linen : after having rested, he went to a balcony 
overlooking the sea; but a minute after, he 
saw advancing towards him several men, who 
had entered through the church and were 
« calling him ; be walked up to them saying, 
^' My chil<iren, is it I whom you seek? here I 
am." They answered him 'by four musket 
shots and he fell dead. The populace now 
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left without a leader were soon dispersed. 
The head of Masaniello was carried at the 
end of a lance^ as far as the viceroy's palace^ 
without experiencing the least resistance from 
the people. But the viceroy wishing to take 
an improper advantage of this fortunate cir- 
cumstance, Masaniello was taken out of his 
tomb by the people, and after being exposed 
two days, was interred with the honours due 
to the captain general. 

The people of Naples continued iA a^tate 
of considerable agitation for several months, 
and the viceroy published a manifesto in order 
to obtain the assistance of foreigti powers. 
Henry de Lorraine, duke of Guise, who bad 
been obliged to quit France, retired to Rome in 
the month of September, 1647: he thought 
that the disturbances at Naples oflfered him 
a favourable opportunity to drive out the Spa- 
niards, to establish the Dutch form of re- 
public, and to make himself viceroy, by heading 
the people against the Spaniards, In fact, he 
conquered the kipgdcnn of Naples, and was 
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for some time die general to the people^ after 
the death of the Prioce of Massa, which hap- 
pened on the Slst October, 1647. He took 
possession of the Torrione del Camine, the 
other castles being occupied by the Spaniards; 
he established and fortified hsmself before tlie 
church of St. John, at Carbonara; he had 
induced many noblemen to join him, and his 
affairs yrere in an advanced and prosperous 
state, when the Spaniards profiting by his 
occasional absence, surprised the Torrione 
and the posts of the Duke of Guise; he was 
arrested near Caserta, whilst on his way to 
join some troops of his own party: he was 
then conducted to Spain, and thus terminated 
the disturbances of Naples. 

The kings of Spain continuing t^e sove- 
reigns of this kingdom, Philip !• the grandson 
of Louis XIV., went to take possession of 
Naples in 1702: he preserved it for six years; 
but in 1707, General Count Daun, took 
possession of the kingdom of Naples, in the 
name of the Emperor Joseph, and the branch 
I 
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of the House of Austria, reigning in Ger- 
many, preserved this kingdom when the House 
of Bourbon was established in Spain ; for by 
the treaty signed at Baden, on the 7th Sep- 
tember 1714, they gave up to the Emperor 
Charles VI., thd kingdom of Naples and Sar- 
dinia, the Low Countries, and the Duchy of 
Milan and^Mantua, as part of the inheritance 
of Charles II., King of Spain. 

The division still subsisting between Spain 
and the House of Austria, the Emperor 
Charles VI. was obliged to give up Sicily, by 
the treaty of Utrecht to Victor Amadeus, 
Duke of Savoy. Philip V., King of Spain 
retook it with very- little trouble in ]718; but 
by the treaty of 1720, he consigned to 
Charles VI. all the revenue of this island : the 
emperor was acknowledged by etery other 
powei'. King of the two Sicilies, and King 
Victor was obliged to rest contented with 
Sardinia, instead of Sicily, which he had pre- 
viously enjoyed. The Duke of Orleans, the 
Regent of France,, who was not on good terms 
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with the Kiog of Sardinia contributed greatly 
to this change. 

When war wa« declared between France 
andtlie Empire in 1733, on account of the 
crown of Poland, France having taken the 
Milan territory, Don Carlos, son of the King 
of Spain, and already Duke of Parma, took 
possession of the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily in 1734, which was confirmed to him 
by the treaty of Viisnna in 1736, in the same 
manner as the Duchy of Lorraine was given 
to France, Parma and Milan to the Emperor 
Charles VL, Tuscany to the Duke of Lorrain, 
and the towns of Tortona and Novara to the 
King of Sardinia. 

Naples then began to see her sovereign 
residing within her own walls, an advantage 
of which this city had been deprived for up- 
wards of two centuries. Don Carlos, or 
Charles III., had the felicity to enjoy this new. 
method of dominion; he reformed abuses, 
made wise laws, established a trade with the 
1 £ 
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Turks, adorned the city with magnificent 
buildings, and rendered his reign the ad- 
miration of his subjects. His protection of 
literature and the fine arts may be seen in 
the works executed under his direction at 
Herculaiieum and Pompeii ; and in the great 
care he displayed to preserve the monu- 
ments of antiquity. He employed numerous 
skilful artists in that immense undertaking, 
the erection of the palace of Caserta; in 
short, Naples, under his benignant sway 
has enjoyed more tranquillity, and flourished 
in greater prosperity, than at any former pe- 
riod. 

The war of J 741, respecting the succession 
of the emperor Charles VI., did not interrupt 
his useful exertions for the welfare of his sub- 
jects. Although the English had appeared 
before Naples, in 1742, with a formidable 
fleet, and had forced the king to sign a pro- 
mise not to act against the interests of the 
Queen of Hungary, yet he did not conceive 
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himself justified in refusing assistance to the 
Spaniards, who, after the battle of Campo 
Santo, retired towards his states. He put 
himself at the head of the army, which he con- 
ducted to them ; but the theatre of war was 
soon carried to the other extremity of Italy, 
and the king remained tranquil. 

Ferdinand VI., King of Spain, and eldest 
brother of the King of Naples, died in 1759* 
Charles III., being the heir, consigned tlie 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily to his third son, 
Ferdinand I., reserving the second for the 
Spanish throne, (the eldest being incapable of 
reigning,) and embarked for Spain on the 6th 
Octobcir, 1759. 

Ferdinand I. governed his kingdom in peace 
for 47 years, when Napoleon Buonaparte, 
Emperor of the French*, took possession of - 
it in 1806y and gave it to his brother Joseph ; 
the latter having afterwards been removed to 
the throne of Spain, was replaced by Joachim 
Murat, the brother-in-law of Napoleon. In 
18 1 4, Napoleon having been driven irom the 
13. 
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throne of France, Francis II., Emperor of 
Germany, recovered the kingdom of Naples 
by force of arms, and bestowed it on Ferdi- 
nand I., in whom the government is now 
vested. 
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It is almost universallj allowed, that, after 
after having seen Rome, there is nothing in 
any other place on earth which can excite the 
curiosity or deserve the attention of travel- 
lers. Indeed, it may be truly asked,— Where, 
as a specimen of architecture, shall we find a 
jbuilding capable of being compared to the ca- 
thedral of St. Peter; an ancieilt monument, 
more majestic than the Pantheon of Agrippa, 
or more superb thafi the Coliseum ? Where 
shall we find so many ancient chef d^auvres of 
sculpture, as in the museums of Pius Cle- 
mentinus and the capitol, and in thte villas Al- 
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bani and Ludovisi? What paintings can rival 
those which may be seen in the apartments of 
Raphael, in the galleries of Famese, of the 
Famesine^ Doria, Colonna^ S^cJ 

The city of Naples certainly presents no- 
thing in architecture^ in sculpture, or in 
painting, that can vie with the works of art 
just mentioned : nevertheless, it is one of the 
most beautiful and most delightful cities on 
the habitable globe. Nothing more beanti- 
£ul and unique can possibly be imagined than 
the coup. (fail of Naples^ on whatever side 
the city is viewed. 

Naples is situated towards the south and 
east on the declivity of a long range of hills, 
and encircling a gulf 16 miles in breadth, and 
as many in length, which forms a basin, called 
Crater by the Neapolitans. This gulf is ter- 
minated on each side by a cape ; that on the 
right, called the Cape of Misene ; the other 
on the left, the Cape of Massa. The island 
of Capri on one side, and that of Procida on 
the other, seem to close the gulf; but be- 
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tween these islands and the two capes the 
view of the sea is unlimited. .The city ap- 
pears to crown this superb basin. One part 
rises towards the west in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, on the hills of Pausilippo^ St. 
Ermo^ and Antignano ; the other extends to- 
wards the east over a more level territoryi 
in which villas follow each other in rapid 
succession^ from the Magdalen bridge to 
Portici, where the king's palace is situated, 
and beyond that to Mount Vesuvius. It is 
the most beautiful prospect in the world, all 
travellers agreeing that this situation is unpa- 
ralleled in beauty. 

The best position for viewing Naples is 
from the Chartreuse on the summit of Mount 
Ermo, an emmence which completely over- 
looks the city. 

For this reason I am not surprised that the 
inhabitants of Naples, enraptured with the 
charms of the situation, the mildness of the 
climate, the fertility of the country, the 
beauty of its environs, and the grandeur of 
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its buildings, say in their language : vedi JVa- 
poli e po mori, intimating that when Naples 
has been seen, every thing has been seen. 

The volcanoes in the environs, the pheno- 
mena of nature, the disasters of which they 
have been the cause, the revolutions, the 
changes tliey daily occasion, the ruins of 
towns buricid in their lava, the remains Qf 
places rendered famous by the accounts of 
celebrated historians, by the fables of the 
ancients, and the writings of the greatest 
poets; the vestiges of Greek and Roman 
magnificence ; and lastly, the traces of towns 
of ancient renown ; all conspire to render the 
coast of Naples and Pozzuoli the most cu- 
rious and most interesting in Italy. 

On the northern side, Naples is surrounded 
by hills which form a kind of crown, round the 
Terra di Xat7oro,'the Land of Labour. This 
consists of fertile and celebrated fields, called 
by the ancient Romans the happy country^ 
and considered by them the richest and most 
beautiful i^ the upiverse. These fields are 
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fertilized by a river called Sebeto, which 
descends from the hills on the side of Nola, 
and falls into the sea after having passed under 
Magdalen bridge, towards the eastern part 
of Naples. It was formerly a considerable 
riv^r, but the great eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius in 79, made such an alteration at its 
source; that it entirely disappeared. Some 
time afterwards a part of it reappeared in the 
place which still preserves the name of Bulla, 
a kind of small lake, about six miles from Na- 
ples, whence the city is supplied with w^ater. 
The Sebeto, vulgarly called Fornello, divides 
into two branches at the place called Casa 
delV aqua ; part of it is conveyed to Naples 
by aqueducts, and the remainder is used for 
supplying baths and watering gardens. 

The city of Naples is well supplied with aque- 
ducts and fountains. There are two principal 
springs, the waters of which are distributed 
through the city. Tlie aqueducts under the 
pavement of the streets [are very broad ; they 
have twice been used at the capture of 
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Naples: first by Belisarius, and afterwards 
by Alphonso I. 

It is supposed that the ancient town of 
Parthenope^ or Neapolis, was situated in the 
highest and most northern part of the present 
town, between St. Angela in Capo di NapoH 
and St. George, St. Marcellin, and St. Se- 
verin. It was divided into three great quar- 
ters, or squares, called the Upper Square, Sun 
Square, and Moon Square ; it extended to- 
wards the place now occupied by the Vi- 
caria and the market-place. With respect to 
the other town, called Paleopolis, which, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, was founded by 
Hercules, and stood near this place, its situa* 
tion is unknown. 

The city of Naples was formerly sur- 
rounded by very high walls, so that Hannibal 
was alarmed at them, and would not under- 
take to besiege the place. The city being 
destroyed, the walls were extended and re- 
built with greater magnificence. They are 
about 22 miles in circumference. The city 
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wag afterwards enlarged, and neither walls nor 
gates were erected. Three strong castles 
may, however, be used for its defence ; these 
are the Castello del Uovo, the New Castle, and 
that of St. Ermo. The Tower del Carmine, 
which has been converted into a kind of for- 
tress, is less used for the defence of the city, 
than for the maintenance of subordination 
amongst the people, ll^e harbour of Naples 
is likewise defended by some fortifications 
erected on the two moles. 

Naples is divided into 12 quarters, which 
are distinguished by the following appel- 
lations: St. Ferdinand, Chiaja, Mount Cal- 
vario, Avocate, Star, St* Charles at the Arena, 
Vicaria, St. Laurent, St. Joseph the Greater, 
Harbour, New Gate, and Market. 

It is generally supposed that Naples con- 
tains about 450,000 inhabitants, and is con- 
sequently the most populous city in Europe, 
excepting London and Paris. Amongst these 
may b/e reckoned more than 40,000 Lazza- 
roni, who are the most indigent part of the 

K 
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inhabitants; they go about the streets with a 
c^ on their heads, and dressed in a shirt and 
trowsers of coarse linen^ but wearing neither 
^hoes nor stockings. 

The streets are paved with broad slabs of 
hard stone^ resembling the lava of Vesuvius. 
The streets in general are neither broad nor 
regular ; that of Toledo^ which is the prin- 
cipal, is very broad and straight, and is nearly 
a mile in length. The squares are large and 
irregular, with the exception of those of the 
Royal Palace, and of the Holy Ghost. 

The greater part of the houses, particularly 
in the principal streets, are uniformly built ; 
they are generally about five or six stories in 
height, with balconies and flat roofs, in the 
form of terraces, which the inhabitants use 
as a promenade. 

None of the public fountains are orna- 
mented in an elegant style. Tlie churches, 
the palaces, and all the other public buildings, 
are magnificent, and are richly ornamented ; 
but the architecture is not so beautiful, so 
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majestic, nor so imposing, as the edifices of 
Rome^ and of mttny other places in Italy. 

Naples contains about dOO churches, 48 of 
which are parochial. There are numerous 
palaces and other public buildings, amongst 
which are 37 conservatories, established .for 
the benefit of poor children, and old people, 
both men and women. There are also six 
Monts de Pi£t6, where money is lent without 
interest ; besides many hospitals and other 
humane establishments, erected or enlarged 
by his majesty. I shall now proceed to point 
out to the traveller every curious or remark- 
able object in this great city. 



•^745'»)4\ 



ITINERARY 

OV 

FIRST DAY. 



We shall commence the first day*s excursion 
with the Hoyal Palace, the principal building 
in Naples, and thence proceed to the Theatre 
of St. Charles, to the Square of the New 
Xastle, and to the Harbour. We shall then 
come back to the Castle Square, in order to 
notice the church and hospital of St. James 
of the Spaniards ; and returning afterwards to 
the Theatre of St. Charles, visit the Church 
of St. Ferdinand ; after which the ascent of 
Pizzofalcone will terminate the first day. 
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PALAZZO REALE Dl NAPOLI, 

(Royal Palace of Naples,) 

...TUe ancient kings of Naples inhabited the 
qMtle called CaUel Capuano, now denomi- 
Med.la Ficaria; they afterwards resided in 
•the New Castle^and sometimes in the Castello 
del.Uovo, where Aiphonso III., of Arragon, 
died ia 1458. Peter of Toledo, the viceroy 
under Charles V., was the first who under- ^ 
took to build a palace for the residence of the 
sovercdgn: he constructed die' edifice now 
called the old palace, which adjoins the theatre 
of Stm Charles, and communicates with .the 
New Castle. In this Charles V. resided; 
and on the gate may still be seen the eagle 
with two heads. 

Count LemoSy who was Viceroy of Naples 
in 1600, added the large building, in front of 
which is an immense square, situated at the 
conun^icement of the street of Toledo. Che- 
valier- Dominick F^ntana, a Roman^ was the 
K S 
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architect employed on this beautiful palace. 
The front, which is about 422 feet in length, 
displays three orders of architecture, oma* 
mented with Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
pilasters. In the first order are three large 
entrances ; that in the centre is furnished with 
four beautiful granite columns, supporting a 
balcony; the others have only two. In the se* 
tond and third order, which form two apait- 
ments,are 42 windows or casements. The whole 
building is surmounted by ^ magnificent estab- 
lature, above which is a steeple, containing a 
clock. The court is surrounded by two rows of 
piazzas, one above another: the communica* 
tion with these is formed by a superb, commo- 
dious, and broad staircase, ornamented with 
two colossal figures of the Ebro and Tagus« 

In this palace are large and beautiful apart- 
ments, ornamented with rich furniture, fres- 
coes, and several pictures by good masters. 
In a large room, called the viceroy's hall, are 
portraits of all the viceroys who have governed 
the kingdom of Naples, executed by Cheva- 
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lier Massimo and Paul de Matfeis. The 
chapel which is remarkably magnificent, is 
ornamented with marbles, and painted by 
James del Po* The beautiful statue of tbe 
Conception is by Chevalier Cosmo Fansaga. 
'A terrace, paved with marble, extends the 
whole length of the palace, and commands a 
fine view of the sea. Beneath is the royal 
printing office, containing an excellent collec- 
tion of types; and a little farther is the por- 
celain manufoctory, where many fine speci- 
mens of that article are made. A communi- 
cation between this part of the palace, and 
die dock has been formed by means of a co^ 
▼ered bridge, by which the king passes when 
he wishes to enjoy thi sea. On the south are 
the <iocks and the cannon foundry. On the 
right side of this palace, and near the old 
palace, is the 

TEATRO DI SAN CARLO, 

(Theatre of St. Charles.) 

The grancteur and beauty of thi^ theatre 
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combine to render it the most remarkable in 
Italy. It was built by Charles III. in 1737, 
after a design by Ametrano, which was exe- 
cuted by Angelo Caresale in 270 days. The 
accidental fire in 1815 having greatly injured 
this thea^e, it has been almost entirely re* 
built, under tlie direction of Nicolini, the 
architect. 

This buildbg is 268 feet in lengdi^ and 153 
in breadth, Exclusive of the front, which has 
been lately added; the staircases are commo- 
dious, and its corridors very extensive ; the 
pit is 78 feet in length, and 70 in breadth; 
the stage is 97 feet in length, and 50 in 
breadth. The theatre contains six tiers of 
boxes : the first tier consists of 24 boxes, and 
the others of 26 ; they are large, each being 
capable of containing 12 persons. 

Besides this theatre, there b the Ttatro del 
Fondoy situated in the square of the New 
Castle; it is a very neat modem building of 
moderate size. 

In the same square is the small theatre of 
San Carlino, wliich is very well frequented. 
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The New Theatre, which is rituated near 
the street of Toledo, is the rnqst frequented 
in Naples. 

The Theatre of the Florentines is on the 
opposite side of the street of Toledo, dose to 
the church of St. John of the Florentines, 
from which it derived its name, and which was 
rebuilt in a modem style in 1779* This 
theatre contains four tiers, each composed of 
15 boxes; the pieces performed there are 
comic operas, and sometimes French tra- 
gedies. 

^The Theatre of St. Ferdinand, situated at 
the ponte nuovo, is the largest in -Napks, 
except that of St. Charles. 

Pi-oceeding to the right from the Theatre 
of St. Charles, we arrive at the 

PIAZZA DI CASTELLO NUOVO, 

(Square of the New Castle.) 

This square, which by the Neapolitans is 
denomiQa,ted Largo del Cast ello, is Xhe most 
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extensive ia Naples; it has been erected on 
the site of yumerous houses, which fell to 
decay ; so that the church of La Couronn^e, 
the entrance to which was formed by several 
steps^ is now below th& level of the square, ele- 
vated on the ruins. This square is ornamented 
With several fountains; the most remarkable is 
ths fountain Medina, enriched by several statues* 
In Uie centre of a large basin rise four satyrs, 
bearing a large marine shell, above which are 
four sea»horses supporting a Neptune, who, 
with the three points of the trident, which he 
holds in his hand, is throwing up water. This 
fountain, which is the finest in Naples, was 
made in the time of Count Olivares, and first 
placed, by order of the viceroys, at the arsenal, 
afterwards on the sea-shore, and lastly was re* 
moved to its present situation by Duke Mer 
dina de las Torres,from whom it took its name, 
and by whose order the lions and other exte- 
rior ornaments were executed, from the de- 
signs of Chevalier Fansaga. 
The other fountains in this square are, that 
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of the marine borses^Hraised by Count Ognate; 
tbat before the church of Montserrato^ erected 
at the expense of th^ city ; the fountain Gus-* 
mana, made by Count Olivares, in which two 
dragons and a Hon spout water; the fountain 
of Venus ; and those of the Mirrors, whow 
jets teau and cascades reflect like looking- 
glasses. Notwithstanding these fountains, the 
square, not being regular, does not appear 
remarkably beautiful. 

The principal building in this square is that 
from which it derives its name, the 

CASTELLO NUOVO, 

(New Castle.) 

A gallery passing under arches leads from 
the royal palace to the castle, which might 
be made ose ,of as a retreat in case of 
any public commotion. This large fortress 
is situated on the sea-shore, opposite the 
mole, to which it serves as % defence. The 
edifice in the centre, and the lofty towers 
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flanking it, were built fronni the designs of 
John Pisano, about the year 1 283, by Charles 
1., of Anjou, who resided there, as the Castle 
Capuana was not considered sufficiently se* 
cure. The exterior fortifications, which sur* 
round it^ and form a square of nearly 200 
toises, were commenced by Alphonso f ., of 
Arragon, about the year 1500; they were 
continued by Gonzalvo of , Cordova, and 
finished, about the year 1546, by Peter of To- 
ledo, who likewise added two large bastions. 
Beyond the first fortifications of this castle, 
on the left, in a kind of place d^armes ; be- 
tween two towers, is the triumphal arch, 
erected by the inhabitants of Naples at the 
time of King Alphonso's entry ; the whole is 
of marble, and is ornamented with many sta- 
tues and bas80*relievos tolerably well executed, 
and representing the actions of that king. 
This work is the production of Chevalier 
Peter de Martino, of Milan, who was the ar- 
chitect of King Alphonso. This monument 
18 curious, in reference to the history of the 
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utSt as few specimens of the architecture of 
this age are to be found in any part of 
Europe. 

Near thu arch is a bronze gate, ornamented 
with basso relievoes, representbg the exploits 
of King Ferdinand I., of Arragon. The 
traveller then enters the place d^armes, in 
which is the church of St. Barbe, ornamented 
with marbles and paintings. On the right of 
this church, is a beautiful staircase leading to 
the armoury, which the Viceroy, Don Peter of 
Toledo, arranged, and provided with all kinds 
of arms, requisite for 20,000 soldiers. 

Independent of several edifices with which 
Ferdinand L, the present sovereign, has en- 
riched this castle, he has caused to be erected 
a more extensive armoury, capable of contain^ 
ing more than 60,000 stand of arms. Hiis 
castle has also an arsenal, a cannon foundry, 
artillery schools, barracks, apartments for the 
officers, Sfc. In one part of the castle may be 
seen several large pieces of artillery, bearing 
the arms of the Duke of Saxon^, which were 
I. 
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taken by Charles V. As this building was 
formerly the residence of sovereigns, it is npt 
surprising that it contains many monuments^ 
and displays an air of grandeur not often seen 
in ordinary fortresses. It is, in fact, a small 
town of itself, and is capable of containing a 
gartisou of 3,000 men. 

On the side of this castle is tlie 

PORTO DI NAPOLT, 

(Harbour of Naples.) 

This is of a square form about ] 50 toises 
in length and breadth, including a spal^e of 
about 600 square toises: it is defended by a 
great mole, which closes it on the west and 
south. This mole was constructed by Charles 
II., of Anjou, in 1302, and afterwards aug- 
mented by AJphonso I., of Arragon: it how- 
ever received its last improvement from 
Charles III., who, in 1740, extended it 250 
feet towards tlie east, and thus defended the 
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harbour from the south-east winds. The light- 
house was rebuilt in 1646. In the centre of 
the mole is a fountain, and at the end of it 
a well-built fort. The promenade along this 
mole is extremely delightful and is very much 
frequented. 

This harbour is small, and is not capable 
of containing more than four ships of 80 guns, 
with frigates, tartanes and other small vessels ; 
but the road, between the dock and the Cas* 
tello Uovo, is very extensive, and is a very 
favourable situation for the]] fnrmation of a 
harbour. 

Returning to the square of the new castle, 
appears the 

CHIESA E SPED ALE DI SAN 
GIACOMO DEGLI SPAGNIUOLI. 

(Church and Hospital of Saint James, of 
the Spaniards.) 

These two buildings were erected iit 1540, 
by the Viceroy Don Peter of Toledo, after 
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designs by Ferdinand Manlio. The charch 
contains numerous marble ornaments and se- 
Teral paintings, amongst which is a picture 
of Andrew del Sarto, framed and glazed, and 
placed on one, of the altars. There are also 
a great number of tombs, the most remark- 
able of which is that of the viceroy, who 
founded the church, situated in the choir. It 
is one of the finest works of John Merliano, 
of Nola. 

The hospital has extensive revenues, and 
accommodates the sick soldiers, who are sent 
there by the king. 

Independently of this hospital, there is a 
monastery of nuns, with its own church, called 
the Conception of the Palace. It is enriched 
with marbles, gilt stuccoes, and beautiful 
paintings, the majority of which were exe- 
cuted by Poderico, si^rnamed the Sicilian, 
who was poisoned through jealousy. In the 
house attached to this church, is a bank 
founded in> 1597, by the Viceroy Count OH- 
vares, where money is lent on pledges being 
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deposited. This is the first bank in Naples, 
for the transaction of business. 

Returning to the theatre of St. Charles, the 
traveller will see opposite to it, the 

CHIESA DI SAN FERDINANDO, 
(Church of St. Ferdinand.) 

This beautiful church, which formerly be- 
longed to the Jesuits, was built at the expense 
of the Countess of Lemos, the Vice Queen 
of Naples. The front was made from designs 
by Chevalier Cosmo. The paintings which 
decorate the ceiling and the cupola, are con- 
sidered the largest and most beautiful works 
in fresco of Paul de Matteis. The statues 
of David and Moses, in one of the chapels, 
are by Vaccaro; and the picture on the altar 
is by Solimenes. 

The street nearly opposite the royal palace 
leads to the 

PIZZO FALCONE. 

This is a hill formerly called Echia, per- 
lS 
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haps from the name of Hercules, and was 
afterwards denominated LucuUana, because it 
was partly occupied by the gardens and palace 
of Lucullus, a Roman consul; this was for- 
merly united to the Castello Uovo, but the 
separation of the ground was caused by an 
earthquake* 

On the summit of this hill is a grand palace 
belonging to the king, and a garrison of sol- 
diers. On this hill likewise are churches, 
monasteries, conservatories and colleges. 

The church called la Nunziatellay which 
formerly belonged to the Jesuits, was rebuilt in 
1130, after a plan by Ferdinand Sanfelice. It 
is ornamented with marbles, gilt stuccoes, 
and paintings by the most celebrated artists of 
that period. On the ceiling is a beautiful 
pi<5ture in fresco, by Franeis de Mura. 

In the house belonging to this church is a 
military college, where 240 young men are 
maintained. * 

At a short distance is the church of St. 
Charles alle Mortelle^ so called from the 
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myrdes, which formerly covered the country 
at the foot of mount St Ermo. This churchy at 
well as the convent, was founded by the 
Pdres Pieux Bamabites, in 16 1 6. The chapel 
of St. Liboire contains a fine picture by 
Jordans. 

In the immediate vicinity is a royal college, 
where the young nobility are educated by the 
P^res Pieux. 

This college has attached to it an academy 
for drawing and engraving plates aod hard 
stones, which was founded by the present 
sovereign Ferdinand I. 

Almost in front of the latter building is the 
church of St. Mary Solitaria, ejected by two 
Spaniards, in the year i589- It contains se- 
veral pictures by Spagneletto, Jordans and 
others. On the side of the church also is a 
conservatory, or house of protection for 
young and indigent females. 

A little further is the grand church of St. 
Mary of the Angels, of the PJres Pieux 
TheatiDS, erected in l600 on the plan of 
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P. Francis Grimaldi. It lias three naves, and 
is ornamented with numerous marbles and 
paintings y by Chevalier Massimo, Jordans 
and Andrew Vaccaro. 

Near this church the hill of Pizzo Falcone, 
is connected with that of St. Ermp, by means 
of a bridge called ponte di Chiaja. 
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We shall proceed this day to the quarter of 
St. Lucia; and theuce to the Castello Uovo^ 
to the royal promenade of Chiaja, to Pausi- 
lippoy to the tomb of Virgil, and to St. Mary 
del Parto. 

Descending from Pizzo-Falcone, by the 
side of the soldiers' garrison we reach 

THE QUARTER OF ST. LUCIA. 

This is superior to the others, with respect 
to the class of its inhabitants, its immediate 
vicinity to the court, and its delightful posi- 
tion on the gulf, of the whole of which it 
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commands a fine prospect. ' It is called St. 
Lucia^ from the small church of that Saint 
in this part of the city; this church is very 
ancient; having been erected by Lucia, Niece 
of Constantine the Great. 

Before this church is a square, where fish 
is sold. It contains a beautiful fountain made 
from drawings by Dominico Auria. 

On this spot are two spirings of acidulous 
and sulphureous mineral water, used for the 
cure of various disorders ; these springs rise 
near the hill of Pizzo Falcone^ and flow to- 
wards the sea. 

Beyond the square of St. Lucia, is a 
beautiful quay, which adjoins that of Chiaja, 
where the delightful promenade commences. 
This district is called Platamone, a word 
which is derived from the Greek Platamm, 
perhaps because it was formerly planted with 
plane-trees. This quarter has the best fur- 
nished lodgings, and is generally preferred 
by travellers, as the square of Spain is at 
Kome. 
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Towards the extrenaity pf the quarter is the 
CASTELLO DELU UOVO, 

(Castle of the Egg.) 

A large bridge forms the communication 
]9rith this castle, which projects into the sea, 
about 230 tpises, and as we have already stated 
was formerly united with the hill of Pizzo 
Falcone; but has been divided from it by an 
earthquake. This island is called Megaris, 
by Pliny^ and Megalia, by Stace. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of antiquaries^ the cele- 
brated and rich LucuUus, a Roman consul, 
had a villa here ; from this circumstance the 
castle for a long period of time, preserved 
the name of Castrum Lucullanum. It is the 
place to which the young Augustulus, the 
last Emperor of Rome, was banished, by 
Odoacre, King of the Herulians, and first 
King of Italy, in the year 476. William I., 
the second . King of Naples, constructed a 
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palace there in 1154^ which was afterwards 
fortified, and put in a state of defence. An 
inscription maybe seen there in honour of the 
Viceroy Francis Benavides, who made several 
additions in 1693. 

A little further commences the 

PASSEGGIATA REALE Dl CHIAJA. 

{Royal Promenade of Chiqja.) 

In the quarter of Chiaja is a quay, more 
extensive, more airy and more pleasant than 
even that of St. Lucia; it extends as far as 
Pausilippo, and is nearly 1,000 toises in 
length, and 97 in breadth. The present so- 
vereign, Ferdinand 1., struck with the de- 
lightful situation of this quarter, made use 
of it to form a rdyal promenade, which was 
commenced in 1779* Nature and art have 
united to render this one of the most de- 
lightful spots in Europe. It is divided by 
five walks; those of the centre and extremities 
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are quite open; the two otbers are covered 
with the intertwining branches of vines and 
yoimg elms, which are planted in straight lines 
along each side. The three centre walks are 
intended to form the promenade; those at the 
two extremities are decorated with parterres, 
fountains, orange and lemon trees. Both 
sides of each walk are furnished with seats 
of marble. 

The fountains in this promenade are (mia< 
mented with figures of Tritons and Naiads; 
and on that in the centre of the promenade 
is a superb group, known under the name of 
• the Bull of Famese, because it was found at 
Rome, in the baths of Caracalla, under the 
Pontificate of Paul III., who placed it in 
his Famese palace, whence about the end 
of the last century it was conveyed to this 
city. Apollonius and Tauriscus, two Grecian 
sculptors, executed this group from a single 
block of marble, nine feet eight inches in 
length, about nine feet and a half in breadth, 
and IS feet high. 
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The subject of this fine specimen of sculp« 
ture, is Dirc6 attached by the hair to the 
horns of a Bull, by Zetus and Amphion, sohs 
of LycuS; King of Thebes,, to arenge the 
affront offered to their mother Antiope by 
her husband, on account of Dirc6; but at 
the moment the Bull is loosed. Queen An* 
tiope orders Dirc6 to be freed, and her 
two sons immediately attempt to stop the 
furious animal. These figures arie ]a|*ger than 
life and are placed on a rock; at the base is 
a small Bacchus and a Dog, and' around the 
plinth several different animals are repre* 
sented. 

This promenade is defended on the land side 
by a long iron balustrade, supported by co- 
lumns, ornamented with fountains. Its en- 
trance is surrounded by coffee-houses, and 
dining and billiard-rooms. This promenade 
is brilliantly and completely illuminated at 
one o'clock in the morning, during two of the 
summer months. • It is almost impossible 
to form an idea of the pleasure afforded by 
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the view of such a beautiful scene, accom- 
panied by music, and a numerous company. 

The land side is likewise surrounded by a 
large street for carriages, which extends as far 
as Hie grotto of Pausilippo: there are several 
churches and noble palaces : the most consi- 
derable of the latter is that of Cellamare; its 
situatioQ is truly delightful, and the gardens 
are some of the finest in Naples. 

1%e street, along the sea-shore in the quar- 
ter Chiaja, is divided into two parts, one of 
which leads to the grotto of Pausilippo, and 
the other to Mergellina, where there is a 
charming promenade, which has lately been 
much extended. 

On the left hand at a short distance on this 
side the grotto of Pausilippo, is the 

CHIESA DI SANTA MARIA DI 
PIEDIGROTTA, 

Church of St. Mary, di Piedigrotta.) 

It is so called on account of its vicinity to 
m2 
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the famous grotto of PausUippo, cut across 
the mountain to Pozzuoli, of which we shair 
speak hereafter. 

This church is indebted for its erection in 
1353, to the devotion of three persons, who 
affirmed they had had a miraculous dream o|i 
the 8th September, in which they had been or- 
dered to build this church. It is small, but the 
reverence the Neapolitans have for the image 
of the Tirgin on the grand altar, daily attracts 
an immense number of persons. 

A solemn feast is celebrated there on the 
8th of September. The king repairs thither 
on that day, accompanied by all the royal 
family in grand state, to worship the image of 
the saint: this ceremony is rendered still more 
brilliant, by the number . of troops ranged 
along the street Chiaja, and by the immense 
crowd of persons, who come from the neigh- 
bouring places, to partake in the amusements 
of this festival, which is undoubtedly the most 
magnificent in Naples. 
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The delightful hill which crowns Naples on 
this side is called 

PAUSILIPPO. 

This is the same denomination that this hill 
had in the time of Pliny. Pausilippo is a 
Greek term signifying a cessation of sorrow: 
a name which corresponds remarkably well 
with the beauty of its situation; on this en- 
chanting spot were situated the villas or plea- 
sure houses of Marius, Pompey, Virgil, Cicero, 
and LucuUus. 

A little beyond the church of St. Mary de 
Piedigrotta is the 

GROTTA DI POSILIPO CHIAMATA 
DI POZZUOLI. 

(Grotto of Patisilippoy likewist called 
Pozzuoli.) 

Hiis is a road cut through the hill of Pau- 
silippo, for nearly the third of a mile, and suf- 
m3 
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ficiently broad to allow carriages to pass each 
other. This grotto was probably first com- 
menced for the purpose of obtaining stone and 
sandy and afterwards continued in order to 
abridge and improve the road from Pozzuoli 
to Naples, which formerly passed over the 
hill. Strabo and Seneca have given descrip- 
tions of this grotto, witliout making any men- 
tion of its author. Varro appears to have at- 
tributed it to LucuUus. It is very probable 
that it was made by the Neapolitans and Cu- 
means to form an easier mode of communica- 
tion between them. It is entirely paved with 
stones from Vesuvius; and in, one part is a 
small chapel cut out of the mountain, where 
a hermit resides who has always a lamp 
burning. 

In the centre of the grotto, a small opening 
has been perforated, through which a few rays 
of light are introduced. This grotto is so sin- 
gularly situated, that ii^ the last days in Octo- 
ber the setting sun penetrates its whole length. 

Beyond this grotto is a small suburb called 
I 
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Fori Grotta, which forms part of the quarter 
of Pausilippo.' 

Above the grotto, where the ancient road 
formerly passed, may still be seen the ruins of 
the aqueduct which conveyed the waters of 
Lake Serino to the Piscina Mirabile, an an- 
cient reservoir of water, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. 

On this same hill, and nearly over the 
Grotto of Pausilippo, are the remains of the 

SEPOLCRO DI VIRGILIO, 

(FirgiFs Tomb,) 

The situation of this tomb is described in a 
very exact manner by AeUus Donatus, a cele- 
brated grammarian of the fourth century ; who, 
in his life of Virgil, states, that the ashes of 
this poet were transferred, by order of Au- 
gustus, to Naples, which had been his fa- 
vourite place of residence, and were deposited 
on the road of Pozzuoli, intra lapidem secun- 
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dumy that is to say, within the second mile- 
stone. Statius; a poet of the first century, 
likewise bears testimony to the identity of this 
tomb. According to historians, this monu- 
ment was built in the form of a small temple^ 
in the centre of which was a sepulchral urn, 
supported by nine small columns of white 
marble, and bearing the following lines :-— 

MANTUA ME GENUIT, CALABRI RAPUERE* 
TENET NUNC 
PARTHENOPE: CECINI PASCUA, RURA, DUCES. 

It remained in this state till the year 1326. 
No trace whatever of the urn or columns now 
exists ; the only remains consist of four walls 
supporting a roof resembling a cupola, with 
• three windows : the whole is made of brick. 
Its exterior form is similar to that of a tower ; 
and its appearance is rendered truly pic- 
turesque by the verdant ornaments with which 
it is surrounded. 

Descending from the Tomh of Virgil, we 
find on the sea-shore of Mergellina the 
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CHIESA DI SANTA MARIA DEL 
PARTO. 

{Church of St. Mary del Parto.) 

The ground on which this church is situat* 
ed was given by Frederick the Second of ^r- 
ragon, King of Naples^ to his secretary, San- 
nazarius, a celebrated Latin poet, who was 
bom at Naples ; here he constructed a country 
house with a tower, for which he had a great 
partiality : but King Frederick having lost his 
Idngdom in 1501, Philibert, Prince of Orange 
and Viceroy of Naples, caused it to be demo- 
lished. Sannazarius complained bitterly of this 
infringement on his property; and in \59Q 
erected on the ruins of his country-house the 
present ecclesiastical edifice, which he gave 
to the Servite monks. ^ 

Sannazarius having died on the following 
year, the Servites, as a mark of their respect for 
his memory, erected in the choir of the church 
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a mausoleum^ which is as magnificent in its de- 
signs as in the sculptures with which it is deco- 
rated ; it is the united work of Santacroce and 
of the brother Jerome Poggibonzi. The bust 
of Sannazarius is placed in the centre of two 
genii, who are weeping, and holding in their 
hands garlands of cypresses. The two sides 
are embellished with statues of Apollo and 
Minerva, which are denominated David ana 
Judith. The pedestal, supporting a sepulchral 
urn, contains a fine basso relievo, representing 
Fauns, Njmphs, and Shepherds, singing and 
playing on various musical instruments : these 
figures have an allusion to three kinds of poetry, 
in which Sannazarius ^as a distmguished 
writer. Le Bembo caused his monument to 
be engraved with the following distich, which 
he had composed himself, and in which he 
compares Sannazarius to Virgil, 'whose tomb 
is in the vicinity. 

DE SACRO CINERI FLORES HIC ILLE MARONI. 
SINCERUS, MUSA, FJftOXIMO UT TUMULO. 

We now proceed along the 
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GGIA DI MERGELUNA. 

(Shore of Mergdlina.) 

shore is decorated with numerous 
houses and villas, amongst which is a 
▼Jlf^femarkable but deserted palace, that has 
ntv€9r-ib€te& completed* It is generally called 
the Palace of Queen Jane, although it is well 
imown to have been built about the end of the 
sixteenth century by a Princess of the House 
of Caraffa, named Ogni Anna: its beautiful 
architecture is the work of Cosimo ; and, if 
fittiflhed, it would be one of the handsomest 
pilaces of Naples. 

The shore of Mergellina, which has been 
lately extended, is very much frequented 
bjp .carriages and pedestrians, who use it as 
a^rotnenade : from this-promenade numerous 
small boats maybe continually seen landing, 
particularly at the place called h ScogUo, 
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where the nobSity of Naples take suppers, 
and make brilliant parties. 

A little farther^ on the promontory called 
Coroglioy is a place called Gajola, from the 
Latin Mrord Caveola, signifying grotto, because 
LucuUusy who had a country-house at this 
place, caused an excavation to be made for 
the purpose of forming a bath : the canals by 
which the water was conveyed from the hill 
are still visible. 

At this place, also, on the declivity of the 
hill, are the remains of a very ancient build- 
ing, generally called the 

SCUOLA DI VIRGILIO, 

{School of Virgil) 

It perhaps derived this appellation from its 
contiguity to the tomb of that poet ; but from 
an inscription which has been discovered 
there, it appears to have been the Temple of 
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Fortune ; which has given name to a church 
in the immediate vicinity, called St. Mary a 
Fortuna, 

On the promontory of Pausilippo were for- 
merly situated the celebrated cisterns and fish- 
ponds, attached to the country house of Ve- 
dius Pollion, in which lampreys were preserv- 
ed and fed on human flesh, a circumstance 
of which Pliny speaks with astonishment 
The vichole of these fish-ponds still exist in a 
perfect state; they are fifty feet in length, 
eighteen in breadth, and twenty-four in depth. 
Near the promontory of Pausilippo likewise, 
is situated the island of Nisida,a Greek word 
signifymg small island, an extremlsly appro- 
priate denomination, as it is not above a mile 
and a half in circumference. It is supposed 
, to have been formerly united to the continent, 
and afterwards separated by some convulsion 
of nature. Cicero informs us that it consti- 
tuted a part of the villa of Lucius Lucullus, 
when he relates, that he had fqund Brutus, 

N 
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in insula darissimi adolescentidi LucuUi: and 
he says, in another place, that it was the small 
island of Nisida. It now contains a Lazaretto 
for the ships arriving at Naples. 
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THIRD DAY. 

We shall employ this day in visiting the 
mountain called Vomero^ where the hermitage 
of the Camaldules is situated ; and on descend- 
ing we shall see the Castle of St. Enno, the 
Church of St. Martin ; and near the bottom 
of the to^vn, at the extremity of the street of 
Toledo, the Square of the Holy Ghost, the 
Church of the Holy Ghost, the Church of St. 
Theresa, and the Royal Academy of Study ; 
we shall afterwards pass to the quarter of 
Monte Oliveto. 

From Pausilippo, where we rested on the 
preceding day, we shall return to Chiaja to as- 
N 2 
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cend the mountain called Vomero, on account 
of the fertility of its lands, which are infinite- 
ly superior to those in the vicinity. On this 
mountain are several churches, as well as the 
most beautiful villas of Naples, amongst 
which may be distinguished that of Prince 
Caraffa of Belvedere, always open for public 
amusement. 

On advancing towards the summit of the 
mountain we reach the Hermitage and Church 
of the Camaldules, in which may be seen a 
fine picture of the Lord's Supper by Chevalier 
Massimo. This spot is worthy of notice, as 
it commands a delightful prospect of the Cam- 
pagna Felice. • 

On descending we proceed to the moun- 
tain called St. Ermo, from an ancient Pheni- 
cian word signifying high or sublime, as in fact 
this mountain is. In the last century a chapel 
was erected here and dedicated to St. Eras- 
mus ; from this circumstance the name of that 
Saint was given to the mountain, which is in- 
differently called St. Ermo, or St. Erasmus. 
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On the top of this mountain is situated the 

CASTELLO SAN ERMO, 

(Castle St. Ermo.) 

This was formerly a Tower erected by the 
Norman princes ; from its advantageous situa- 
tion at the summit of a mountain^ commanding 
the city on one side^ and the sea on the other, 
it received the name of Belforte* Charles 
the Second converted this tower into a castle, 
to which he added new fortifications in 1518, 
when Naples was besieged by General Lau- 
trec. Charles the Fifth. made it afterwards a 
regular citadel, which Philip die Fifth embel- 
lished with new works. The whole of this 
building now presents an hexagon about one 
hundred toises in diameter, composed of very 
high walls, vrith a counterscarp cut in the 
rack, in which likewise are made the ditches 
surroundii^ it, with mines, countermines, and 
several subterranean ways in its vicinity. In 
N 3 
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the centre of the Castle is a very extensive 
place (Tarmes, with a formidable artillery, and 
a numerous garrison. Beneath this castle is 
a cistern of prodigious size, being as broad as 
the castle itself. 

A short distance below the Castle is the 
Monastery and 

CHIESA DI SAN MARTINO DEI 
CERTOSINI. 

(Church of St. Martin of the Carthusians.) 

This spot was formerly occupied by a 
country-house of the King of Naples, which 
was rendered remarkably delightful by the 
beauty of its situation. Charles Duke of Ca- 
labria, son of Robert of Anjou, solicited his 
father to convert it into a sacred building ; so 
that in 1325 the erection of the church and 
monastery was commenced, ancTthey were en- 
dowed by King Robert and Queen Jane the 
First. 
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Tbe present church vras re-modelled two 
centuries afterwards according to the plan of 
Chevalier Fansaga. It is ornamented with 
fine paintings, beautiful marbles, precious 
stones, and gilt stuccoes. On the upper part 
of the 'door is a picture by Chevalier Mas- > 
simo, representing Jesus Christ and the Virgin 
Maiy. On the sides of the church like- 
wise are two other pictures, representing 
Moses and Elias; these are executed by Spag- 
noletto, and are very fine compositions. The 
twelve prophets, forming eight pictures, on 
the roof of the nave, are the chefs d'oeuvres of 
Spagnoletto, whether considered as to their 
sublimity of design and variety of characters, 
or to their natural expression and beauty of 
colouring. The frescoes on the roof of the 
nave, representing our Saviour's ascensions 
and the twelve apostles^ placed between the 
windows, are ranked amongst the best works 
of Chevalier Lanfranco. 

Tbe grand altar is executed from a design 
by Solimenes, and is enriched with valuable 
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marbles. The choir is remarkably beautiful^ 
the paiotings on the ceiling are by Chevalier 
Arpino. The principal picture, correspond- 
ing with tha grand altar, and representbg the 
birth of our Saviour, is by the celebrated 
Guido Reni, but the death of this painter pre* 
vented his finishing it. The other paintings 
seen in this church are by Lanfranco, Spagno- 
letto,and Chevalier Massimo. 

The chapels likewise contain some fine 
paintings, amongst which is the Baptism of 
St. John, the only work in Naples painted by 
Charles Maratta. 

The ceiling of the sacristy was painted by 
the Chevalier Arpino. Adjoining the sacristy 
is a chapel, all the paintings of which are by 
Jordans, excepting the picture of the grand 
altar, representing Jesus Christ dead, which is 
one of the finest works of Spagnoletto. 

The situation of the monastery is one of the 
fines,t that can possibly be imagined, com- 
manding a complete view of the immense city 
of Naples ; the spectator may distinctly see all 
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the finest buildings^ and almost all the streets 
and principal squares ; he nciay hear the noise 
of the people^ as well as carriages in the city 
from this spot^ and thence may discover on 
one side, the magnificent gulf of Naples ; and 
on the other, the beautiful hills of Pausilippo, 
and Capo di Monte, and the Campagna Felice, 
which extends as far as Caserta. In the dis- 
tance may be seen the mountains of Tifata, 
and beyond them the majestic chain of the 
Apennines. Independently of its natural beau* 
ties, this prospect is enriched by the delightful 
Tillages of Portici, Torre del Greco, and 
la Nunziata. This magnificent situation is 
crowned by the mountains of Sprrento, of 
Vico, and of Massa; and by the islands of 
Capri, Ischia, Procida, and Nisida. The 
best point of view for enjoying this superb 
coup d'oeil, is from the garden of the monas- 
tery called Belvedere. 

After having visited almost all the heights 
of Naples, we shall return to the lower part 
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of the town^ and at the extremity of the street 
of Toledo, see the 

PIAZZA DEL SANTO SPIRITO, 

(Square of the Holy Ghost.) 

This square, which the Neapolitans called 
ttargo dello Spirito Santo, is ornamented by a 
beautiful semicircular edifice, erected in 1757, 
at the expense of the city, in honour of Charles 
III., king of Naples. The architect employed 
in its construction was the Chevalier Vanvi- 
telh. It is surmounted by a m;arble balus* 
trade, on which are 26 statues, representing 
the virtues of the monarch. In the centre of 
the building is a grand pedestal, intended to 
bear the equestrian statue of king Charles IIL, 
who was so well entitled to the gratitude of the 
city of Naples. , This statue, however, has 
not yet been erected. 

This same square is likewise called del 
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Mercatelh, as a market for hay and vegetables 
is held here every Wednesday. In this square 
likewise, is the 

CHIESA DEL SANTO SPIRITO, 

(Church of the Holy Ghost.) 

This was established in 1555, by a society 
of devotees who professed to be illuminated 
by the Holy Spirit ; they erected on this spot, 
under the direction .of a Dominican monk^ a 
small church which was rebuilt in 1564, with 
a conservatory for foundling children. This 
same church was again rebuilt in 1774, after 
the plan of Marius Giofredo. The grand 
altar is adorned with valuable marbles, and 
with a picture representing the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit, by Francis Moro. The window 
is ornamented with two fine pictures; that on 
the right is executed by Fischietti, and the 
other by Celebrano. The picture in the 
chapel of the Rosary, is by Luke Jordans. 
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ContinuiDg to advance, we see on the right 
the gate of Alba, and then commence the 
ascent of the fosst del Grana, that is, the 
public granaries of the city. 

Afterwards crossing the principal street, we 
find at a little distance the 

CHIESA DI SANTA TERESA, 
{Church of St. Theresa.) 

This magnificent church for Carmelite 
monks, was erected about the year 1600, after 
a plan by James Consorti. The grand altar 
is ornamented with very fine marble and gilt 
bronze. The paintings in the chapel of St. 
Theresa, are executed by Chevalier Massimo. 
The window contains two pictures, one repre- 
senting the flight into Egypt, and the other St 
John of the Cross, in the battle of Prague. 
There are numerous other pictures, by James 
duPo. 

Ill the vicinity are several other churches. 
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but they contain nothing particularly worthy 
the traveller's attention. 

Returning to the grand street^ we perceive 
at a comer of that leading to the square delle 
Pigne, the 

ACCADEMIA REALE DEGLI STUDJ, 

{Royal Academy of Study,) 

This grand edifice was erected in 1587| by 
the viceroy^ Duke of Ossuna, from designs 
by Julius Cesar Fontana, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Study.. Count 
Lemos continued this building, and it was 
afterwards augmented by Charles III. But 
in 1780, the public studies having been trans- 
ferred to the college of St. Saviour, Ferdinand 
I. appropriated this building to the new aca« 
demy of sciences and the fine arts, instituted 
in the year just mentioned. In consequence 
of this arrangement, the edifice received a new 
form, from designs by Mr. Pompey Schian- 
o 
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tareliiy in order that it might be capable of 
coDtainiDg the museums of Capo di Monte, 
and Portici. 

The halls on the ground*floor, on both sides 
of the principal entn^ce, are divided into two 
distinct ranges of buildings, one of which is 
appropriated to the academy of painting and 
sculpture, and the other to that of architec- 
ture, perspective, and ornaments. Many of 
the halls are used for various purposes ; some 
of them for the assemblages of the members, 
and others for the preservation of the drawings 
and models. 

The principal staircase leads to the first floor, 
containing rooms filled with an immense -nu- 
mber of curiosities, the bare enumeration of 
which would require a whole volume. Bitt Mfe 
shall confine ourselves to a mention of the 
gallery of statues, of the hall of Papyrus^ of the 
library^ and of the most remarkable objects. 

The most curious marbles in the gallery of 
statues are, ther Hercules, called Famese, and 
according to the inscription on |t of Greek 
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workmanship^ being executed by GHco the 
Athenian: the Flora of Farnese^ a Greek 
sculpture, much celebrated for the beauty of 
its drapery, and which, together .with the pre- 
ceding, was found in the baths of Caracalla, 
at Rome : a fine Venus Callipyge ; a^tatue of 
Aristides, found in the theatreof Herculaneum ; 
two very expressive Gladiators ; a Venus vic- 
torious, with Love, a group found at Capua ; 
and a Gaqymede, with Jupiter in the form of 
an eagle. 

The Papyrus hall is so called from its con- 
tents, consisting of an immense number of an- 
cient writings, executed on the bark of the 
Egyptian Papyrus, which were found at Her- 
culaneum, and at Stabia. 

The library contains 40,000 printed vo- 
lumes, and 1,000 manuscripts. The whole 
are arranged in the best possible manner, by 
the learned librarian Mr. Abb6 Andres, a 
Spaniard, who is well entitled to the esteem 
and gratitude of the republic of letters. 

There is a hall, likewise containbg a fine 
o£ 
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and rare collection of bronze sculptures^ and 
a hall consisting of Etruscan vases, found in 
the kingdom of Naples, as well as cork models 
of the ancient theatre of Herculaneum, and 
the antiquities of Paestum. 

Afterwards passing to the quarter of Monte 
Oliveto, which is^ the most populous and the 
most commercial, we arrive at «a beautiful 
square, in the centre of which is a grand 
marble fountain, ornamented with three lions 
ejecting water into a reservoir, and with a 
bronze statue, erected by the public in 1668, 

in honour of Charles II. who raised this fovm- 

ft 

tain. 

On this square is situated the palace of 
the dukes of Gravina, of the family Orsini; 
although this palace is not quite finished, its 
beautiful architecture, by Gabriel Agnolo, ren- 
ders it one of the most remarkable in Naples. 

On the right is the palace of Pignatelli, be- 
longing to the dukes of Monte Leone ; it is 
particularly distinguished by its magnificence, 
and the rich ornaments of the interior. 
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At a short distance is the palace Madda- 
lone, one part of which is in the street of 
Toledo ; it is ranked amongst the first palacea 
iu Naples, both on account of its architecture, 
and the statues and pictures with which it is 
enriched. 

The palace Doria, of the princes of Angri, 
is likewise worthy of notice for its fine archi- 
tecture, by Chevalier VanvitelH. 

Proceeding towards the Medina gate, we 
reach the 

PALAZZO SPINELLI, 

(Spinetti Palace.) 

This palace contains a collection of fine 
pictures, and a library, remarkable for its 
number of books, and the richness of its orna- 
ments, consisting of sculptures, gildings, and 
portraits of celein-ated men. There are like- 
wise numerous mathematical and astronomical 
instruments, and amongst them is H quadrant 
of the best English manufacture. This ii- 
o3 
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brary was founded for the public use^ by Don 
Ferdinand Vincent Spinelli, prince of Tarsia; 
who died in *1 750. 

At a short distance is the 

CHIESA DI SANTA MARIA DEL 
MONTE OLIVETO. 

{Church of St. Mary of Mount Oliveto.) 

It was founded in 14119 by Gurello Orrig- 
lia, prothonotary of the kingdom, during the 
reign of king Ladislas : at the same time was 
founded the pi-devant monastery of Olivetan 
monks, which was afterwards endowed with 
considerable property, by Alphonso II. of 
Arragon. The church is very handsome, and 
abounds with ornaments of every description. 
The picture of the Purificatiofl, in the choir, 
is by George Vasari, who likewise executed 
the paintings in the sacristy. The beautiful 
chapel of St. Sepulchre, is remarkable JFor the 
statues in terra colta, by Modanin of Modena, 
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whO| independently of the Incarnation^ ha« 
prestoted us with portraits of many of the 
illustrious men of his time ; thus the face of 
Nicodemus is a portrait of John Pontanus ; 
that of Joseph of Arimathea, is a likeness of 
Sannazarius, and St. John weeping, and the 
statue, at Us side, represent Alphonso II. with 
Ferdinand his son. 

The monastery attached to the church is 
one of die largest and finest in Naples. It 
has four cloisters, in one of which is a small 
^obelisk, with several ancient statues. 

From this church we shall pass into the 
street of Toledo, which is the finest and most 
magnificent in Naples. It derived its name 
from the viceroy Don Peter of Toledo, who 
constructed it in 1540, on the ditches of the 
city ramparts. Its length, from the Royal 
Palace to the Royal Academy, is nearly a 
mile ; it is ornamented with handsome shops, 
and a considerable number of palaces, amongst 
which may be distinguished the Royal Palace, 
and those of Stigliano, Cavalcante, Monte- 
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Leone, Maddalone, Dentici, and Berio: in 
the latter is a fine collection of pictures^ and a 
superb group in marble, representing Venus 
and Adonis, executed by the celebrated Mar- 
quis Canova. The palaces of Monte-Leone 
and Maddalone, contain numerous fine pic- 
tures, by first-rate artists. 

The streets in the vicinity of that of Toledo, 
have a very commercial character, although 
most of them appear narrow on account of 
the great height of the houses on each side. 
These streets are called by the names of dif- 
ferent occupati<»is, such as, merchants, book- 
sellers, goldsmiths, cutlers, braziers, S^c. 
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Ik this day's excursion we shall see the 
royal palace of Capo di Monte, the catacombs 
of St. J^nuariu8y the royal poor-house, the 
church of the Trinity, the church of St, 
Clair, and the church of St. Dominick the 
Greater. 

On returning to the royal academy we pro^ 
ceed towards the new street, and pass over a 
magnificent bridge, to go to the hill called 
Capo di Monte, which overlooks a great part 
ofNaplesv 
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On this hill is the 

PALAZZO HEALE DI CAPO DI 
MONTE, 

(Royal Palace of Capo it Monte.) 

This superb palace was erected in 1738 
by Charles III., and its charming situation 
renders it one of the most delightful of the 
royal builditigs. 

Its construction was intrusted to Medrano, 
an architect of Palermo, who, amongst other 
faults, laid the foundation on a spot which 
had been already excavated for the purpose of 
procuring stones ; so that in order tQ support 
the building on the summit of the mountain, 
it was necessary to form several foundations in 
the plain. These works may still be seen at 
the place called la montagna speecata. 

This palace, which remained incomplete, 
contained the pictures and museum of the 
house of Farnese', as well as several curiosities 
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acquired by the king ; but the whole of these 
have been removed to the Royal Academy. 

Near this spot is the villa of Commander 
Macedonio, rendered remarkable by the paint- 
ings of the skilful Nicolini, which have given 
die interior, as well as exterior, the appear- 
ance of a rustic cabin. 

At the foot of this hill is the church of St. 
Januarius of the Poor, built on this spot where 
Bishop St. Severus placed the body of St. 
Januarius when it was brought to Naples. 

In this church is the principal entrance to 
the 

CATACOMBE DI SAN JANARIO, 

(Catacombs of St. Januarius.) 

These consist of subterranean ways, cut 
out of the hill in the form of corridors, with 
others of smaller size on the side, which have 
three stories ; the walls contain six niches of 
different sizes, placed one above another. It 
has been asserted that these catacombs ex- 
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tend cm one side as far a^ Pozzuoliy and on the 
other as far as Mount Lotrecco, but no person 
has been able to prove this^ as there is great 
difficulty in proceeding only a few paces. 

With respect to the use for which these 
catacombs were intended, some have sup- 
posed that they were formerly subterranean 
communications with the town ; but the most 
general opinion is, that these excavations were 
formed by the extraction of sand, for the pur- 
poses of building houses, See. ; and that the 
ancient Christians afterwards made use of 
them as oratories and cemeteries during the 
times of persecution, as they did of the cata- 
combs of St. Sebastian at Rome, and other 
similar places. 

On descending the hill, and passing through 

the suburb of the Virgin, we proceed by the 

new street from the suburb St. Anthony to 

the 

RECLUSORIO, 

{Receptacle for the Poor.) 

This immense building, vulgarly called the 
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ReclusoriOf was first cofnmenced in 1751, by 
order of Charles II I., after a design by Che- 
valier Fuga. Into this house all poor per- 
sons are receired, in order that tliey may be 
taught the different trades which are carried 
on here. 

The building contains four courts/ 1,630 
feet in length, in the centre of which is a 
large church. The exterior front, which at 
present is on}y 1,072 feet in length, has a 
very noble appearance, and is adorned with a 
portico of three arches, to which is attached 
a fine double flight of steps. The centre arch 
forms an entrance to the church, which has 
five naves, with an altar in the centre, so that 
the reading of the mass can be seen from 
every side. One of the two side arches of 
the portico leads to the apartments of the 
females, and the other to that of the men. Of 
the five divisions, of which this building is to 
consist, only three are yet finished, and the 
expense of the erection already amounts to a 
million ducats. About 800 persons are now 
p 
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maiotaitied and instructed in this establish- 
ment : some are taught surgery, music, draw- 
ing, and engraving, and others apply them- 
selves to the practice of the mechanical arts. 
The females sew and spin, and manufacture 
linen and stockings. 

A short distance from this edifice are nume- 
rous vestiges of the ancient aqueducts, made, 
it is generally supposed, by Claudius Nero, 
to conduct the water of Sermo to the country 
housed which the Romans had erected at Pau- 
silippo, Pozzuoli, and Baia. 

One of the principal sacred buildings in 
the vicinity is the 

CHIESA DELLA TRINITA MAG-^ 
GIORE, 

(Cmrch of the Great Trinity.) 

This church was at first calied Gesit 
Nuovo, because it belonged to the P^res 
Pieux Jesuits; but it is now called Great 
Trinity, whence the quarter of the city has 
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derived its name. It was erected in the year 
1470, after- designs by Novello St Lucano, 
and may be considered one of the most beau- 
tiful churches in Naples. It is built in the 
• form of a Greek cross, in the centre of which 
wad erected a magnificent cupola, painted by 
the Chevalier Lanfranco : it fell down during 
the earthquake in the year 1688, and was re- 
built; but as it still threatened destruction to 
the whole pile it was demolished. 

The chapel of St. Ignatius is ornamented 
with six beautiful columns of African marble, 
and with statues of David and Jeremiah, exe- 
cuted by Cosimo. The upper part of the 
great door presents a large fresco painting, by 
Solimenes, representing Heliedorus bemg 
driven from the temple. 

In the house belonging to this church is a 
conservatory for £4 females, who are main- 
tained and instructed in music, on a plan si- 
milar to that adopted for men at the house 
belongmg to St. Sebastian, where 100 receive 
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maintenance and instruction gratuitously. 
When the females enter this establishment^ 
they are shewn various kinds of instruments, 
and are taught to play on that which appelu*s 
most congenial to their taste. From this ex- 
cellent establishment have emanated some of 
the finest singers, musicians, and composers. 
Porpora, Leo, Durante, Vinci, Pergolesi, 
JommelK, Piccini, Sacchini, Guglielmi, An* 
fossi, and Paisiello, are amongst the most 
famous of its composers; and Caffarelli, Egi^ 
ziello, and Farinelli, amongst its most distin- 
guished vocal performers. 

The square of the church of the Great Tri- 
nity contains an obelisk, called the Concep- 
tion, on account of the statue placed on its 
summit. This monument is a mass of sculp- 
tured marble, exhibiting ornaments totaUy dif- 
ferent from the beautiful simplicity of the 
obdisks at Rome. 
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Tbe next object of attention is the 

CHIESA DI SANTA CLARA, 

{Church of St. Clair.) 

This building, as well'iis an extensive mo- 
nastery, was erected in IS 10 by King Robert, 
after designs by Masucci, who had likewise 
the honour of constructing the beautiful 
steeple, which would have been adorned with 
the five orders of architecture, had not the 
death of the king interfered. The whole of 
the church had been painted in fresco by the 
celebrated Giotto; but the Regent, Bario 
Nuovo, who had no taste for the fine arts, 
caused it to be whitened over, that the reflec- 
tion might afford more light. 

In the year 1744, it was embellished with a 
]l>eautiful cdling, marbles, gilt stuccoes, and 
paintings, the greater part of whicK were exe- 
cuted by the Chevalier Sebastian Conca, and 
by Francis Mura. The principal object 
worthy of notice amongst the chapels, is the 
small altar-piece on one. of the pilasters, re- 
p 5 
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^presenting the image of the Holy Virgin, 
painted by Giotto, 

The altar of the chapel of the house of 
Sanfelice, situated on the right of the grand 
altar, is adorned with a beautiful painting by 
Lanfranco ; this chapel contains a handsome 
sarcophagus, ornamented with basso relievos, 
which appear to have been executed in the 
time of Paganism ; in ] 632, the remains of 
one of the members of the Sanfelice family 
were deposited in this tomb. This is not the 
only example of Pagan sepulchres having been 
transported into Catholic churches ; several 
instances are mentioned in the New Picture 
of Rome. The chapel on the left of the grand 
altar contains the remains of many princes of 
the present royal family of Naples. 
At a short distance is situated the 

CHIESA DI SAN DOMINICO MAG- 
GIORE, 

(Church of St. Dominick the Great.) 

This magnificent church, which cofisists of 
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three naves^ is built in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and was erected in the year 
1284 by King Charles II. of Anjou. It con- 
tains numerous chapels; in one of which, de- 
nominated the Annunciation, is a picture by 
Titian. In one of the other chapels is a fiae 
painting by Michael Angelo di Caravaggio, 
representing our Saviour on the Cross. The 
chapel on one side of the grand entrance to 
the church contains a picture by Jordans; 
and that on the other is decorated with a 
painting, supposed to have been executed by 
Raphael d'Urbino. In one of the naves is 
the chapel of the Crucifix, which is said to 
have sanctioned the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas by uttering the following words; 
bene de me scripsisti Thoma* The picture of 
this same St. Thomas, by Jordans, may be 
seen in his chapel here. The other paintings 
with which the church is embellished, are by 
Mark of Sienna, Chevalier Benasca, 8gc. 

The convent is very extensive; the ancient 
dormitory, which was formerly the room of 
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St. Thomas Aquinas^ is now converted into a 
splendid chapel. 

In the square, before the small gate of the 
church, is an obelisk, ornamented in the richest 
>style ; this square is called St. Dominick the 
Great, and is adorned with two beautiful pa- 
laces,-^that of Saluzzo belonging to the Dukes 
of Corigliano, and that of Sangro to the Princes 
of St. Severus ; the latter contains numerous 
objects of curiosity, the fruit <»f the stu^e^ 
and inventive genius of Prince Don Raymond 
de Sangro. 
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We shall occupy this day. hi viskuig the 
church of St. Mary of Piety, the church of 
the Saviour, the church of St; Paul, and the 
church of St. Philip Neri. 

On the side of the palace of Sangro is the 

CHIESA DI SANTA MARIA DELLA 
PIETA, 

(Church of St. Mary of Piety.) 

This noble edifice was originally erected 
about the year 1590, by Prince Don Francis 
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of Sangro, but was rebuilt in a more magm- 
ficent style by Alexander of Sangro^ Patriarch 
of Alexandria: It was afterwards embellished 
by Don Raymond of the same family, who or- 
namented it with rich marbles and extensive 
sculpturesi which were procured at an im- 
mense expense. Almost all these sculptures 
were used as ornaments to a series of tombs be- 
longing to the same family, commencing with 
that of the patriarch above mentioned, and 
continuing to the death of the last prince. 

The whole of the church is covered with 
beautiful marbles ; the entablature and cha- 
piters of th^ pilasters are executed with taste, 
after designs by Don Raymond. Two' of the 
tombs are used as altars, and are dedicated 
to St. Oderisio, and to St. Rosalia, of the 
family of Sangro, whose statues are the pro- 
duction of the famous Anthony Corradini, a 
Venetian. Both sides of the church are 
adorned with eight arcades, each of which, ex- 
cepting the two forming the entrance^ con- 
tains a mausoleum with a statue as large as 
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life. In each of the pilasters is deposited the 
wife of the illustrious personage^ whose re^ 
mains occupy the adjoiniDgmausoleum. Every 
monument is ornamented with 'a large statue, 
representing some of the most distinguished 
virtues of the deceased, and her portrait sculp- 
tured in a medallion; these are executed by 
Chevalier Fansaga, Santacroce, and Genois 
Queirolo. 

Over the entrance of the church is the mo- 
nument of Don Francis of Sangro, who is 
represented armed with a sword, a helmet, 
and a cuirass; this beautiful specimen of 
sculpture is by Francis Celebrano. The 
third arcade on the side of the sacristy en- 
closes the tomb of Don Raymond of Sangro : 
it is adorned with his portrait, painted by Paul 
Amalfi, to whom is attributed an inscription, 
sculptured on red marble with white letters 
in basso relievo, so as to resemble a cameo, 
the ground and the letters forming only .one 
piece of marble ; the basso relievo which sur- 
rounds the inscription is in the same style. 
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This extraordmary work was desigfted and 
executed by the late Prince Don Raymond. 

In the pilasters of the arcade of the grand 
altar are two fine pieces of sculpture ; one by 
Corradiniy and the other by Queirolo.: the 
first represents the mother of the Prince Don 
Rs^ymond, above mentioned^ under the figure 
of Modesty, a virtue for which this princess 
was distinguished. She is clothed in a trans- 
parent veil, through which the form of the 
body may be seen, a style of sculpture unknown 
even to the Greeks and Romans^ the ancients 
having only painted but never sculptured a 
veiL 

The other extraordinary work of art repre- 
sents the father of the same prince, under the 
figure of Vice undeceived ; because this prince, 
having taken leave of worldly concerns after 
the death of his wife, became a priest, and 
died with the reputation of being an honest 
man. The statue represents a man entangled 
in a large net, from which he is endeavouring 
to escape by the assistance of his mind, re- 
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presented as a Genius^ who is endeaTOuring to 
extricate him : the net is sculptured from the 
same piece of marble, although it scarcely 
touches the statue, the work on which has 
been performed through the meshes. This is 
a specimen of skill which stands almost unri- 
valled in the art of sculpture. 

The grand altar is adorned with two co- 
lumns of red antique marble, and a basso re- 
lievo in marble, representing Mount Calvary 
with the passion of our Saviour, a very fine 
work by Celebrano. On the upper part of 
die altar is the image of St. Mary of Piety, 
which was found in the ancient church. The 
painting on the ceiling of this altar is an ex- 
traordinary production; the perspective IS so 
admirably managed that it deceives the eye, 
and changes the flat surface of the ceiling into 
a cupola, which appears to receive light from 
its summit. 

On one side of the grand altar is a dead 
Christ, resembling in beauty of execution the 
;itatues of l^odesty and Vice undeceived, men- 
Q 
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tioned above. Chnst is covered with a veil, 
through which may be distinguished the form, 
and even the muscles of the body ; this veil 
appears slightly moistened by the perspira* 
tion of death, and the whole figure is a 
striking exhibition of sublimity and resigna- 
tion. This extraordinary work was designed 
by the celebrated Corradini; but his death 
having taken place in 1751, it was executed 
by Joseph Sammartino, a Neapolitan, to 
whom we are indebted for the skill and abi- 
lity displayed in this most difficult under- 
taking. 

On entering the sacristy we descend into 
the subterranean church, in which are depo- 
sited tlie descendants of this same illustrious 
fs^nily of Sangro. 

Not far from this palace is the church of 
St. Angelo k Nilo, founded in 1380, by Car- 
dinal Kenaiid Brancaccio, whose beautiful 
tomb in the choir was executed by DonatcUo, 
an excellent Florentine sculptor. 

The adjoining house contains a hospital, 
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and a public library of 40,000 volumes, with 
numerous books on law. 

Passing along the Booksellers' Street^ we 
find at the extremity of a long street the 

CHIESA DEL SALVATORE, 

{Church of the Saviour.) 

This church which formerly belonged to the 
Pires Pieux Jesuits, was built about the year 
1566, after designs by P4re Peter Provedo. 
It is tastefully adorned with beautifu 1 mar- 
bles, statues and paintmgs, by Francis Mura, 
Cesar Fraganzano, Solimenes,Mark of Sienna, 
and other artists. 

The adjacent house contains the university 
of study, as well as two colleges for the edu- 
cation of youth, and the academy of sciences, 
and belles lettres, founded in 1780. This 
magnificent house has a large court, with two 
rows of piazzas, and a beautiful staircase of 
great extent : it has likewise a fine laboratory 
Q 2 
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and an excellent library, containing many as- 
tronomical instruments, and a mineralogical 
museum. 

We then proceed by the street Vijcaria, to the 

CHIESA DI SAN PAOLO, 

iChurck of St Paul.) 

It was on this spot, and at a time when Na- 
ples was under the dominion of Greece, that 
Julius Tarsus, being freed by Tiberius, erected 
at his own expense, on the side of the public 
theatre, a superb temple dedicated to Castor 
and Pollux, as the Greek inscription on the 
frieze of the entablature, on the front, indicates. 

On the ruins of this temple, was constructed 
in the fourth century, a large church which 
had three naves, and retained the interior co- 
lumns of the old building, as well as the an- 
cient A-ont, which was adorned with eight 
fluted columns of the Corinthian order, of 
immense size; these columns supported a 
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magnificent entablature on which was a firon-^ 
tispiece and several statues. 

For several centuries afterwards, this church 
appeared in a ruinous st&te, and b 1591 it 
was rebuilt after designs by Father Theatine 
Grimaldii who enclosed the columns in the 
pilasters of the naves, but still preserved the 
ancient front. The earthquake however] in 
1688 having injured this church, it was again 
rebuilt, ^d the twO antique columns now 
standing op each side of the dpor, were the 
only partjT of the ancient edifice suffered to 
remain. 

This church contains numerous chapels, 
which are enriched and ornamented with 
beautiful marbles, sculptures and paintings, by 
Solimenes, Mark of Sienna, Henry the Flem- 
ing, Chevalier Massimo, and other artists. 
The tabernacle of the grand altar is entirely 
composed of precious stones. The chapel of 
St. Cajetan, contains the body of that saint, 
as well as that of St. Andrew, of Avellino. 
The sacristy is one of the handsomest in 
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Naples^ and is particularly remarkable for the 
beauty of its paintings and decorations. Near 
the small entrance to the church is an ancient 
column, which was found in the temple of 
Neptune; it b about four feet in diameter and 
£8 feet in height. 

The adjacent house has two courts, one of 
which is surrounded by columns of granite, 
taken from the ancient church. The second 
court still presents the remains of an apcient 
wall of the theatre ; where, according to thfc 
testimony of Seneca and Tacitus, the Em- 
peror Nero, appeared for the first time in 
public to sing the verses which he had com- 
posed. It was also through this theatre that 
Seneca passed every day, in his way to hear 
the lessons of the philosopher Metronactus, 
when he complained that he saw so many per- 
sons going to the play, and so few to the house 
of the philosopher. ^ 

Although Seneca had then reached a very 
advanced age, he did not hesitate to attend 
a public school; his object was to teach 
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Others the propriety of his own excelbot 
maxim,- that even an old man ought to seek 
instruction. 

At a short distanoe, and in the same street 
of Vicaria, is the 

CHIESA DI SAN FILIPPO NERl 
DETTO DEI GEROLIMINI, 

{Church of St. Philip Neri, catted Gerolimini.) 

This is one of the most beautiful churches 
in Naples: it was founded in 1592,. by St. 
Philip Neri, with the produce of the alms of 
the city. The front is of marble, and was 
executed from designs by Denis Lazzari; 
but the Chevalier Ferdinand Fuga afterwards 
made several alterations; the statues with 
which it is ornamented are by Sammartino. 

The church contains three naves, divided by 
twelve granite columns, of the Corinthian 
order, executed from the designs of Denis of 
Barthelemi. There are several chapels, most 
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of which are adorned with marble omamentSy 
gilt stuccoes and paintings, by Poniaraueii 
Paul de Matteis, Santafede and Jourdans. 

The grand altar is composed of hard stones. 
The chapel of St. Philip Neri, on the right, 
is extremely splendid; the picture on the altar 
is a fine copy of the original, by Guido, at 
Rome ; and the fresco paintings, on the ceil- 
ing of the small cupola, and at the angles are 
by Solimenes. 

The picture of the chapel of St. Francis^ 
is by Guido. The chapel on the right of the 
grand altar, contains six statues, sculptured 
by Peter Bernini, the father of the famous 
Laurent of Rome. The picture representing 
the agony of St. Alexis, in the last chapel, is 
by Peter of Cortona^ 

The sacristy is embellished with niany fine 
pictures, amongst which may be mentioned 
the Flight into Egypt, by Guido Reni ; the 
Virgin with the infant Jesus and St. John, 
by Raphael ; the Ecce Homo and the Apostle 
St. Andrew, by Spagnoletto, and some other 
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pictures supposed to be painted by Domi- 
nichino. 

The house adjoining this church, contains 
the most celebrated library in Naples, both on 
account of the value, aa well as the number of 
the books. It has been particularly enriched by 
the excellent library of the advocate Joseph 
Valletta, consisting of 150,000 volumes, se- 
lected from the best Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Euglisb authors, besides an 
immense number ojf works pn l^w. 
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Wb shall this day finish oar toar through 
the city of Naples, the only objects in which 
demanding our present attention, are the 
cathedral church •£ St. Januarius, the church 
of the Apostles, the Vicaria, the church of 
the Annunciation, the square of the Market- 
place, and the church of St. Maria of the 
Carmelites. 

Near the church of the fathers of the ora- 
tory of St. Philip Neri, called Gerolimini, of 
which mention has been made in the preced- 
ing day, stands th6 
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CHIESA CATTEDRALE DI SAN 
JANARIO, 

(Cathedral Church of St. Januarius.) 

The ancient cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Restituta, was built during the reign of Con- 
st^tine the Great, on the remains of the 
temple of Apollo. In 1280, Charles I. of 
Anjon, commenced the erection of a large and 
magnificent cathedral, which he still further 
augmented, by demolishing part of the church 
of St. Restituta. This extensive building, 
which was finished bj Charles II., in 1299> 
having fallen down during the earthquake of 
1456, Alphonso I., king of Naples, rebuilt 
it after the designs of Nicolas Pisano. 

The firont of this grand temple was first 
erected in 1407, and restored in 1788. The 
interior and exterior architecture of this church 
is Gothic, and the whole is magnificently 
adorned with figures in basso relievo, and 
other ornaments; on each side of the door 
are two beautiful columns of porphyry. 
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In the interior of this churchy are a great 
number of chapels, and one hundred and ten 
columns of Egyptian and African granite, 
preserved from the remains of the an- 
cient temple of Apollo : around each pilaster 
are placed three of these columns, covered 
^ith stucco, which divide the church into 
three naves; the other columns may be seen 
under the arches and in the chapels. 

The grand altar which is entirely composed 
of choice marbles, was re-*modelled in \744, 
after designs by ChevaKer Paul Posi. 

Oft the upp^r part of this altar is a beautiful 
marble statue, representing the Assumption, 
executed by Peter Bracci. The two ancient 
candelabras are well worthy of notice. 

A double staircase leads to the subterranean 
church, which is covered with white marble, 
and ornamented with basso relievos, arabes- 
ques and very neat figures of various kinds. 
The ceiling is finished in the antique style 
and is supported by ten columns of cipolino. 
The body of St. Januarius, Bishop of Bene- 
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wemiism, and the great patron of Naples, is 
deposited onder the grand altar. This sub- 
terranean church was made in 1492, by 
Cardinal Olimri Cinraffa, Archbishop of Na- 
ples, whose statue, in the act of kneeling, 
behind the altar, is supposed to be the work 
of Bonarotti, 

Ketuming to the upper church, we see in 
the window on the right of the grand altar, four 
pictures by Jordana, and in the opposite 
wttidow, four others by Solimenes. The 
paintings on the ceiling of the principal nave 
are by Santafede. 

The tombs of Charles of Anjou, of Charles 
Martdlo, and of his wife Clemenoe, are si- 
tuated over the great door of the church. 
Over the small doors are two pictures by 
George Vasari. The lejft side of the great 
door presents an antique vaae of Egyptian 
basalt, raised on a pedestal of p(H*phyry and 
remarkable for its basso relievoes, represent^ 
ing the attributes of Bacchus, 

The Sacristy is adorned with numerous 
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paintings^ amongst which may be found por 
traits of all the bishops and archbishops of Na- 
ples. The cabinet on the side of the altar is 
used as the depository of numerous valuable 
reliques. 

Amongst the aepulchral monuments of this 
churchy is that of Innocent IV., who died at 
Naples ia 1254. The front ''of the chapel 
Caracciolo, is likewise adorned with the tomb 
of Cardinal Innico Caracciolo, archbishop of 
Naples. This monument is celebrated for the 
beauty of its composition; three children are 
seen exhibiting a medallion on which is sculp- 
tured the portrait of the Cardinal; the lower 
part of the dress is turned aside to display a 
skeleton, holding an hour-glass. Peter Ghetti 
was the artist of this fine sculpture, which 
appears to have furnished the idea for that 
beautiful composition of Bernini, (mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Rome, in the description 
of the tomb of Alexander VII., of the house 
Chigi)) now at Rome in the cathedral of St. 
Peter. 
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The church of St. Restituta, which is at- 
tached to that of St. Januarius, was formerly 
the cathedral. It was erected, as we have 
said, in the time of Constantine, on the rums 
of the temple of Apollo, to which were at* 
tached the columns, now supporting the nave. 
This church was for many centuries the ca- 
thedral of Naples, before the erection of the 
new building. It belonged to the Canons, es- 
tablished by Constantine; fourteen of whom 
were appointed to oiBciate there. The lower 
part of the great altar, contains an antique 
basin of white marble. The two Corinthian 
columns on the side of this altar are likewise 
antiqMe, and the picture representing the As- 
sumption of the Virgin, is the production of 
Peter Perugino, the master of the great Raphael . 
The next object demmiding attention is the 
chapel of St. John Baptist, sumamed a Fonte, 
because Constantine the Great, had erected 
baptismal fonts there, in memory of his bap- 
tism, as he had done at Rome, in the church 

called St. John tn Foniei he likewise erected 
& 2 
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the baptistery, on the side of the cathedral of 
St. John of Laterano. The grand basalt 
yase^ which we have previously mentioned ia 
the cathedral church, was likewise used for 
' the purpose of baptism. The cupola of thb 
chapel is covered with representations of his^ 
torical facts, in very ancient mosaic work. 

Opposite the church of St. Restituta, is the 
chapel of St« Januarius, called the chapel oi 
Treasure, not only because it cost nearly a 
million of ducats^ bujt because it contakis 
immense riches. It was erected in 1608, at 
the expense of the Neapolitan people, in con- 
sequence, of a vow made, when this town waa 
afflicted by the plague in 1526. 

This chapel is of a circular form, and is 
decorated with seven altars. 

The building was erected from designs bj 
P. Grimaldi Theatine, with the exception of 
the exterior front, which was executed after 
the design of Chevalier Fansi^a. Art and 
splendour seem to have concurred in the for-* 
matiou of this extraordinary chapel, which is 
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enriched with every' kind of ornament. The 
exterior front is composed of black and white 
marble, with two large columns, supporting 
the architrave ; the sides of the door, which 
is of bronze, are adorned with two niches, 
containing the statues of St. Peter and St* 
Paul, executed by Julian Finelli. 

The interior of this chapel, which resembles 
a church' in magnificence, is decorated with 
42 columns of the Corinthian order,' of hro" 
catello marble, between which are placed on 
f^te days, 35 silver busts of the patron Saints, 
executed by Finelli, as well as 18 busts of 
bronze, by inferior artists. 

On the upper part of the grand altar, is a 
fine picture of the Assumption, by Peter 
Perugino,as well as the statue of St. Januarius, 
represented seated and ready to bless the 
people. In a small tabernacle with silver 
doors, are preserved the head and two vials of 
the Saint's blood, said to have been collected 
by a Neapolitan lady, during his martyrdom. 
This blood becomes miraculously liquid, when- 
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ever it is placed before the head of St. Janua* 
rius. The ceremony of this miracle is repeated 
three times a year; thsit is, duriug eight days 
of the month of May, eight days of the 
month of September, and on the day of pro- 
tection, the l6th of December. 

This miracle is to the Neapolitans, a con«* 
stant object of devotion and astonishment, of 
which no one who has not been present can 
form a just idea. 

When the liqfiefaction of the blood takes 
place, immediately the joy of the people knows 
no bounds; but if the operation of the mi* 
racle is retarded one moment, the cries and 
groanings of the people rend the air; for at 
Naples the procrastination of this miracle, is 
considered the presage of some great misfor* 
tune: but the devotion and faith of the Nea- 
politans, particularly of the women, are so 
great, that the blood never fails to become 
liquid, and resume its consistency on each of 
the eight days; so that every one may see and 
kiss the blood of St. Januarius, in as liquid a 
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state as when it first issued firom his veins. 
The city of Naples has sev^al times been in 
danger of being destroyed by the eruptions of 
mount Vesurius, by earthquakes, and by other 
calanuties, such as war, pestilence, 4rc*, but it 
has always been delivered from them, by its 
Patron Saint. 

The pictures in both the large chapels, and 
those in the four small chapels, are all painted 
on copper, by different artists. The picture 
in the great chapel, on the right of the pand 
altar, is the production of the celebrated 
Domenidiino; that on the grand altar, oppo- 
site, is by Spagnoletto. Three of the pictures 
in the small chapels, are by Domenichino, and 
one by Chevalier Massimo* All the fresco 
paintings, with which the ceilmgs and angles of 
this great chapel are adorned, are likewise by 
Domenichmo, who bad commenced the paint- 
ing of the cupola, but death put a period to 
bis exertions. This cupola was afterwards 
painted with considerable ability by ike Cbe-^ 
valier Lanfiranco, who however effaced aU 

\ 
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the work which had been executed by Dome- 
nichino : this action ho doubt arose from envy 
towards so celebrated a painter. 

The whole of this large chapel was to have 
been painted by the famous pencil of Guido 
Reni, who came to Naples expressly for 
this purpoise; but Spagnoletto and Belisarius, 
two painters^ having endeavoured to poison 
him out of jealousy, he was obliged to return 
home. 

Domenichino experienced the same illiberal 
treatment, and from the perpetual fears in 
which he lived, was prevented developing his 
great talent in these productions. 

The Sacristy abounds with sacred articles 
of immense value. 

On the right of the cathedral stands the 
Archiepiscopal palace, the principal apart- 
ment of which is ornamented with frescoes, 
painted by Chevalier Lanfranco. This palace 
contains several congregations, and religious 
assemblies, each of which have a particular 
object. There are likewise two Seminaries 
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for young penoiit, one of wliidb is an Urban, 
and the other a Diocesan, school. ' 

On leaviDg the church by the small gate> 
we perceive in the square the obelisk of St. 
Januarius, erected by the Neapolitan people iq 
1660, after the design of Chevalier Cosmo 
Fanzaga. This monument is well worthy of 
notice, for the beiiuty of its design, as well as 
the manner in which it is executed; the bronze 
statue of St. Januarius, on the sunmiit of this 
obelisk, is by Julian Finelli. 

At a short itistance from the Archiepiscopal 
Palace stands the 

SPEDALE DEGLI INCURABILI, 
(Hospital for the Incurable.) 

This excellent establishment was com- 
menced in 1530 by Frances Maria Loogo; 
it was afterwards augmented by several dona- 
tions, particularly by that of Gaspard Romer, 
a rich merchant of Flanders. It is capable 
of cobtaining upwards of 600 persons, who 
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are received here from allparts of the king- 
dons ; it is intended for the reception of Imth 
men and women, who are afflicted with scurvy, 
with chronic or any other sickness. It i» 
likewise a place of refuge for young women, 
who wish to retire from the world. 
Not far from this hospital stands the 

CHIESA DEI SANTl APOSTOLI, 

{Church of the Holy Apostles.) 

This church, the origin of which is very 
ancient, was built, it is said, on the spot for* 
' merly occupied by the Temple of Mercury. 
The Caracciolo family, to whom it belonged, 
gave it up in 1570 to the Theatine Fathers, 
who rebuilt it under the direction of P. Gri- 
maldi, of the same order; it is one of the richest 
and most beautiful churches in Naples* 

The famous fresco paintings on the roof of 
the nave, as well as those of the angles of the 
cupola, are the exquisite productions of the 
Chevalier Lanfranco. The cupola was painted 
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in fresco by Benasca of Turin, who was like- 
wise the artist who painted the fresco of Lu- 
cifer. The paintings in the wmdows of the 
nave are by Solimenes, and the others by 
Jordans. Above the great gate of the church 
is a beautiful painting by Viviani, representing 
the Pool of Siloam. 

The grand altar was designed by Che- 
valier Fuga. Its tabernacle is composed of 
various precious stones. The chapel on 
the right of the grand altar is erected] from 
designs by Chevalier Borromini, and is orna- 
mented with pictures in Mosaic, copied by 
John Baptist Calandra, from the originals by 
Guido« The lower part of the altar is oma- 
meQted with a fine basso relievo,^sculptured 
by the celebrated Fleming, and representing 
a musical choir of little children. Opposite 
this chapel is that of the Conception; the 
altar is composed of precious stones, and the 
whole chapel is adorned with beautiful mar- 
bles : the St. Michael is by Mark of Sienna, 
and the other puntings are by Solimenes. 
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Underneath this church is a large cemetery, 
ID which is buried the Chevalier Marini, a 
celebrated Neapolitan poet, who died in 1625, 
at 29 years of age ; the tomb is adorned with 
an inscription, and with his bust crowned with 
laurel* 

The magnificence of the adjoinii^; house 
is not inferior to that of the church. It con- 
tains a library, the laws of which render it the 
most remarkable in Naples. 

On proceeding towards the Capuan gate 
we find the church of St. Catherine, called 
a Formello, built in 1533, together with the 
convent, by the Dominicans, who employed 
Anthony de la Cava as the architect. The 
church is richly decorated with marbles and 
paintings, by James du Po, Paul de Matteis, 
and Louis Grarzi. At a short distance from 
this church is the 

VICARIA. 

. This edifice was fomerly called Castel Ca- 
puana, on account of its vidni^ to the 
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of that name ; it is a very extensive and iso- 
lated place, surrounded by high and strong 
walls resembling a fort. William I., King of 
Nai^es, built this palace for a residence ; and 
it was inhabited by his successors till the time 
of Ferdinand I. Don Peter of Toledo, Vice* 
roy of Naples, having afterwards constructed 
a larger and more commodious habitation for 
the royal residence converted the palace of 
Vicaria into courts oi justice and prisons ; 
this alteration took place in 1540. 

These courts or ^bunals are, die satro Om^ 
sigKoi the chamber delta Sammarim, and the 
grand court of Vicaria, in each of which are 
halls for the judges, and for the inferior 
officers. The ascent is formed by three large 
steireases. The first entrance hall is capaUe 
of containing fi,000 men ; but, notwidisland- 
ing its extent,, there are so. many lawyers, 
agents, ^md other persons, generally assembled 
there, that it is with difficulty the stranger can 
cross it. The judges* rooms are ornamented 
^'idi paintings representing the attributes ok' 
s 
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Justice. A short distance from the Vicaria 
stands the 

CHIESA DELU ANNUNZIAZIONE, 

(Church of the Annunciation.) 

This church and the adjoining house were 
erected by Queen Sancia, wife of King Ro* 
berty and afterwards augmented in 1343 by 
Queen Jane II. The church, however, was 
rebuilt with great magnificence in 1540; it 
was ornamented with marbles and paintings 
by Lanfranco and Jordans, as well as with 
sculptures by Bernini and Merliano ; but the 
conflagration of 1757 having destroyed this 
magnificent temple, its re-erection was again 
commenced, and finished in 1782, on the plan 
of Chevalier Vanvitelli, at an expense of 
260,000 ducats. 

This church, which has three naves, divided 
by marble columns, is one of the most re- 
markable in Naples for the beauty of its 
architecture. The paintings of the grand altar. 
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and those of the MrindowSy are by Francis de 
Mura ; and the Prophets on the angles of the 
cupola are the productions of Fischietta. 

The adjoining house is appropriated to the 
reception of orphans, reclaimed prostitutes, 
hastards, madmen, and poor persons aiBicted 
^th sickness of every description. 

Proceeding onwards we reach the 

PIAZZA DEL MERCATO, 

{Market Square.) 

This is the largest square in Naples ; and 
the market held here on Monday and Friday 
may perhaps be considered one of the largest 
fairs in the kingdom. All kinds of provisions 
may be procured. The houses in the environs 
of this square are inhabited by the lowest 
classes of the people, and by those who are 
the most disposed to revolt. 

This square has been the scene of two 
dreadful events ; the assassination of the young 
Conradin, and the popular revolution of Ma- 
s 2 
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its ancient magnificence ; the traces of the sea 
Mrhich formerly laved the house of Cicero, 
and afforded him the pleasure of angling, are 
still visible. It was in this residence that the 
celebrated orator composed the books entitled 
Quastiones Academics. 

Elius the Spartiate, informs us, that the 
Emperor Adrian having died at Baia, was 
buried at this country-house, where Antoninus 
the Pious, his successor, erected a temple 
over his tomb. Indeed^ amongst the ruins 
have been found a great number of statues of 
Adrian, covered with imperial ornaments. The 
fishermen and children at this place often find, 
on the sea-coast, pieces of porphyry, agate, 
engraved stones and medals, which they pre- 
sent for sale, as irooa as they perceive any 
stranger's approach. 

Between Poz2uoli and Baia are the 

LAGHI LUCRINO E AVERNO, 

{Lakes Litcrinus and AvemusJ) 
The first of these was celebrated in foroi^ 
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times for the abundance of its fish, particu- 
larly oysters, which were the property of the 
Romans ; it is supposed by some, that it de- 
rived the name of Lucrinus from Lucro: that 
is, from the gain which it produced. Julius 
C^sar united the laices Lucrinus and Avemus 
to the sea by the Porto Giulio, which Pliny 
considered an extraordinary work. 

A part of Lake Lucrinus was filled up by 
the violent earthquake on the 29th September, 
1538, which swallowed up the whole of the 
large village of Tripergole, together with its 
unfortunate inhabitants; this village was si- 
tuated between the sea and the lake. At this 
spot the ground opened, and ejected flames 
and ^moke, intermixed with sand and burning 
stoiies, which now compose the mountain 
ciilled Monte Nuovo, a very lofty pile about 
three miles in circumference. The sea, which 
had quitted its bounds, returned with rapidity, 
and occupied part of the ground on which 
the village of Tripetgole had been situated. 

The Lake of Avernus, about a mile from 
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Lake Lucrinusy was separated from the sea 
by the earthquake. It is situated in a valley, 
and appears to be the crater of an extinguished 
volcano. The epithet Avernus is a Greek 
wordy signifying without birds; these -kkeS| 
indeed, were formerly so surrounded by fo- 
restSy that the sulphureous exhalations de- 
stroyed all birds which approached them. 

In these dreary forests, says Strabo, lived 
the Cimmerians, a barbarous people, who 
exercised the profession of fortune-telling. 
Homer assures us that they lived in deep 
grottos, which were impenetrable to the rays 
of the sun. Whether these people really 
existed or not, the belief of such a circum- 
stance has contributed in no small degree to 
the horror of these places. It is said that 
these extraordmary men were destroyed by a 
King of Pozzuoli, to whom they had predicted 
an event which unfortunately never took place. 
Qctavius Augustus afterwards cut down all 
the forests, and this horrible ^lace retains 
nothing of its formed state but the name. 
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Servius has given U6 a description of the 
Cimme^ians^ and of the grottoes they inha- 
bitedy one of the entrances to which^ he says, 
is situated beyond Lake Avertius; he likewise 
adds, that these grottoes extended as far as the 
Acherusia Marsh. The ancients considered 
this grotto to be the entrance to the descent 
into the infernal regions, or kingdom of Pluto. 
Several authors have pretended that Lake 
Avemus had no bottom; it has, hoMrever, 
been sounded, and the depth does not exceed 
82 fathoms ; it is about 9,53 fathoms in dia* 
meter. 

In the environs of this lake is the entrance 
of a grotto, which many writers have supposed 
to be that of the Sibyl of Cumse; others, 
however, assert that it is the great canal, exca- 
vated by Nero, to conduct the warm waters 
of Baia to the promontory of Mycena. This 
grotto, or canal, havmg been abandoned, it is 
not possible to proceed in it more than 150 
steps. 

Not far from Lake Avernus, and towards 
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Baia, are the ruins of three temples dedicated 
to Venus, Mercury, and Diana Lucifera. 

TEMPIO Dl VENERE, 
{TempkafVenui.) 

Only the circular part of this 'temple re« 
mains. Several antiquaries suppose that 'it 
was erected by Julius Caesar ; and others be^ 
lieve that this, as well as the other two tem- 
ples, were only baths, as they are surrounded 
by mineral waters. Indeed, the base of this 
round part consists of three rooms, called 
Venus' baths, two of which are omameoted, 
with beautiful basso relievos of obscene kmJ^ 
jects. •. 

TEMPIO I>I MERCURIO, 

(Temple of Mercury.) . . 

^ Ttie rotunda of this building, which is t^ 
garly called TrugliOf still remains entire ; ii is* 
146 feet in diameter, and is lighted by an open- 
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log perforated m the upper part^ like the Pan- 
tbeoir of Agrippa at Rome. If a person 
speak at one extremity of the rotunda, he may 
be distinctly heard by any one at the opposite 
side, although a person situated in the inter- 
vening space cannot hear the least whisper. 

TEMPIO DI DIANA LUCIFERA, 
{Temple of Diana Lucifera.) 

The circular part of this temple likewise 
exists, but the roof has suffered considerably. 
Its exterior is of a hexagon form, and at a 
distance has a very picturesque appearance. 
Dogs and stags, sculptured on blocks of 
marble, found near this temple, have induced 
a belief that it was dedicated to Diana, and 
not to Neptune, to whom some have attri- 
buted it. 

MONTE GAURO, 

Now called Monte Barbaro, is a short dis« 
taace from Pozzuoli, and extends as far as 
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the territory of Cuinas and Avernus. This 
mountain is very lofty ; the vines with which 
it was formerly covered, produced those excel- 
lent wineS; so much spoken of by ancient 
authors. Notwithstanding all that the poets 
have sung, and historians have written, Mante 
Barbara now exhibits the greatest sterility, 
which is supposed to have been produced by 
earthquakes and eruptions, and thence it has 
derived its present name. 

TEMPIO D' APOLLO, 

{Temple of Apollo.) 

On the borders of Lake Avernus, are^the 
ruins of an antique building, supposed to be 
an ancient Temple of Apollo; it is however 
surrounded by several rooms, in one of which 
is a spring of water; from ibis circumstance 
many persons have supposed this building to 
have been one of the mineral baths, which 
formerly existed in the vicinity of Baia. 
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South of Lake Averaus are the 

BAGNI DI NERONE, 

(Baths of Nero.) 

The ancients made great ifise of these baths; 
they consisted of Sudatories, in which the 
body was rubbed all over; whence they derived 
tbe lumiieof Tritole, and by corruption they 
are now called Sudatories of Tritola. They 
are likewise denominated the Baths of Nero, 
because ttiany persons suppose that emperor 
had a villa here, from which he commenced 
a I^M^ navigable canal, to conduct the waters 
of jpake Avemus, to the Tiber. The^estiges 
orfhis canal, known under th^name of licola, 
ai^ aSil visible. 

^¥fae Sudatories of Tritola, or Baths of Nero, 
htfre ^ijc kinds of long but narrow corridors. 
M^> acquainted with them, can easily reach the 
en^of the corridors, where they draw water 
from the spring, which is almost boiling; 
X 
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they go into these places nearly naked, but 
notwithstanding this precaution they come 
out in a perspiration, as violent as if they had 
been in an oven. Persons unaccustomed to 
these places can scarcely advance ten steps, 
without losing their breath. The waters of 
these Sudatories, possess many excellent pro- 
perties, as the hospital of the Annunciation 
sends patients here during the summer. 
. From what has been said respecting the 
coast of Pozzuoli, it appears evident that the 
whole soil has been at a former period burnt 
up by volcaiK>es, and the SoUatara^ and the 
springs of boiling water, in different places, 
indicate that a great portion of these subter- 
ranean fires still exist. This circumstance 
contributes in a great degree to the fertility of 
the soil, and^ to the strength and progress of 
vegetation. Virgil had certainly good reason 
for saying that spring and summer here bear 
perpetual sway, 

Hie ver aMtdamn et alienis roennbns ttslas. 

Having described every thing worthy of 
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attentton on the coast of Pozzuoli, ^e shaH 
BOW imnreed to point out the most remarka* 
ble objects on that, of 

BAIA. 

The niina of this ancient town are situated 
nev Pozzuoli. According to Strabo, Bajus, 
the companion of Ulysses, was buried in this 
town, from which circumstance it derives its 
name. The delightful situation of Baia, the 
fortuity of its soil, its beautiful meadows, and 
agreeable promenades on the sea-shore, toge- 
ther with an abundant supply of excellent fish, 
and an infinite number of mineral springs of 
every description, and of variW degrees of 
heat; all combined to render it the favourite 
resort of the most wealthy, and most volup- 
tuous amongst the Romans. Each one wished 
to build a house on the sea-beach, but the 
immense number of edifices which were 
daily constructed, soon occupied all the spare 
ground ; this deficiency was however shortly 
x2 
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supplied, by means of palisadoes and moles, 
extending into the sea. From this time, Baia 
became the seat of every pleasure. Horace 
preferred it to every other part of the world ; 
but reproaches the voluptuaries of his own 
time, because, not satisfied with the extent of 
their territories^ they occupied themselves in 
restraining the encroachments of the sea, 
instead of devoting their time to the contem- 
plation of the more serious concerns of 
eternity. Seneca was of opinion, that this 
place was a dangerous abode, for those who 
wished to preserve a proper dominion over 
their passions. 

The country-house of Julius Caesar, where 
Marcelltts was poisoned, by Livia, was situa- 
ted at Baia. Varro speaks of the beautiful 
country-house of Irrius, and Tacitus of that 
of 'Piso, where the conspiracy against Nero 
was formed ; he also mentions that of Domi- 
tia, Nero's aunt, whom the tyrant caused to 
be poisoned, in order to possess himself of 
her wealth. Pompey and Marius had like* 
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wise villas at Baia; but that of Julia Mammea, 
mother of Alexander Severus, surpassed them 
all in magnificence. 

The ruins of Baia, and the drearj appear- 
ance of its deserted shores, exhibit a fine 
picture of the instability of all human affairs. 
Not only have its ambitious and wealthy in- 
habitants passed away, and its noble and 
elegant structures fallen in ruins; but even the 
air itself is become pestilential, owing to the 
pernicious exhalations, arising from stagnant 
water. The castle of Baia is situated on the 
upper part of the coast, the only spot which 
is inhabited; the plain exhibits nothing but 
ruins, and the remains of foundations,^ which 
formerly supported the buildings and gardens, 
that have been buried beneath the waters. 

COAST OF THE VILLAGE OF 
BAULL 

This village is situated near Baia, on the 
summit of a hill, formerly th.e favourite retreat 
X 3 
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of Agrippina, the mother of Nero. It is 
said to have been founded by Hercules, on 
his return from Spain, with the flocks 
taken from Geryon: the name is derived 
from a Greek word signifying, a stall for 
oxen. 

It is also asserted that the most magnificent 
of the ancient temples, of which some traces 
still remain, was that of this hero, and that it 
was called the Hercule Bovalio, 

Amongst the country-houses on the coast 
of Bauli, the most distinguished is that of Hor- 
tensia, of which there are still some remains. 
There are also several tombs, decorated with 
basso relievos, paintings, and gilt ornaments : 
one of the most remarkable is the 

SEPOLCRO D' AGRIPPINA, 

(Tomb of Agrippina.) 

The only part of this ancient monument 
which now remains, is in the form of a semi-r 
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circle^ surrounded by steps; the roof is adorned 
with basso-relievo^ in stucco. The name of 
Agrippina has been given to this tomb, be- 
cause she was sacrificed in its environs by her 
sou the tyrant Nero: Tacitus however tells 
us that Agrippina was interred in a very hum- 
ble grave near the country-house of Ca;sar 
the Dictator, which has induced a belief that 
this edifice was more probably a theatre, to 
which it bears some resemblance. 

Not far from this monument is an ancient 
building, called the 

PISCINA MIRABILE, 

(Wonderful Piscina,) 

This grand reservoir of water, was con- 
structed by Lucullus, in order to supply the 
inhabitants of the environs with soft water; or 
was perhaps more particularly intended for the 
use of the Roman fleet, stationed near the port 
of Misena. This magnificent edifice was divided 
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by a wiall iato two parts^ in order perhaps to 
separate the water. It has five eotrancea,' 
and several arcades supported by4B pilasters;, 
the descent into it is by^ two staircases, with* 
40 steps to each. The building is of brick, 
and is covered on the outside, with a sort 
of plaster, which is as hard as marble.. It 
is £25 feet in length, 76 in breadth, and 90 
in height* 

Near this place th^e is another i^Bfitl 
commonly called the 

CENTO CAMERELLE, 

(Hundred Chambers.) 

This building is also called the Labyrinth,' 
on account of the number of rooms which il 
contains. These apartmeiits are all arched^, 
and lined with plaster of a very hard natoii^. 
which still retains its whiteness, in the interior: 
of the building. Some persons have suf^msed 
that this was intended as a foundation fiwr 
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soine grand structure^ while others' assert, 
that it was formerly used as a prison for 
criminals. There is also an ancient edifice 
situated near the sea, called 

MERCATO DI SABATO, 

(Saturday's Market.) 

For this denomination no reason has been 
assigned. Its vestiges seem to denote its 
having'^ been a circus, for equestrian games, 
where Nero celebrated the festivals called 
Quinqtiatri; although several persons have 
imagined, that it was intended as a burial- 
place, for the inhabitants of Baia, Bauli, and 
Misena. 

The Lake, which communicates with the 
sea, and serves as a harbour, is now called the 

MARE MORTO, 

{Dead Sea.) 

The poets liave imagined that the Elysian 
Fields, represented as thd abode of the 
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blessed, were situated near this lake. The 
country in the environs b still very delightful^ 
although it has been considerably injured by 
earthquakes and eruptions. The climate is 
mild, and the rigours of winter are unknown. 
About a mile beyond the lake of Mare 
Morto, is the lake FumrOf which is the an- 
cient Achermia, or Acheronte marsh, so fia- 
mous amongst the Greeks and Latins. The 
ancient mythologists and poets, considered it to 
be the infernal Tartarus, where the reprobate 
were confined; and believing that the souls of 
the dead were obliged to cross this lake, they 
iniagined that the wicked remained here, while 
the just passed over to the^Elysian Fields. 
This lake, which is probably the crater of 
some extinguished volcano, is now used for 
steeping hemp and flax; whence it has derived 
the name of -Fusaro. 

COAST OF MISENA. 

At the eastern and southern extremity of 
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th^ Gulf of Pozzuoli^ is seen a promontoryy 
on which stood formerly Ihe town of Misena. 
Virgil tells us that it takes its name from Mi- 
senus^ the companion of Eneas^ who was 
buried there. A magnificent harbour, now 
called Porto Giulio, was commenced by 
Julius Caesar, under the direction of Agrippa. 
It was afterwards finished by Augustus, and 
was occupied by the principal Roman fleet, 
which was stationed there to guard the Medi- 
terranean sea, in the same way as that of 
Kavenna defended the shores of the Adriatic. 
Pliny the Ancient, commanded the fleet at 
Misena, whence he departed in the year 79^ 
in order to view the famous eruption of Vesu- 
vius, in which he unfortunately perished. 

Like Baia, the town of Misena, soon be- 
came the abode of luxury and pleasure. The 
wealthiest of the Roman citizens, the senators, 
and even the emperors themselves, had their 
country seats there. The most magnificent 
were those of Nero and Lucullus, of which 
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the ruins still remain. The Emperor Tibe- 
rius had also a villa here, where he died; and 
judging from the ruins, it would appear that 
a very large theatre had been attached to it. 
This town was taken, and plundered by the 
Lombards in 836, and was afterwards de- 
stroyed by the Saracens in 890: at present 
nothing is to be seen but ruins, which convey 
a very faint idea of the ancient splendour of 
the Romans. 

At the foot of the hill is seen a grotto, called 
Dragonaria, which according to Suetonius, 
was the Piscina, or reservoir, commenced by 
Nero, in order to convey to his country-seat, 
all the warm waters of Baia. This grotto is 
200 feet long, and 28 wide : it is also very 
lofty, and has four apartments on each side. 
Notwithstanding the immense sums expended 
by Nero, on this great work, as well as on 
the still bolder undertaking, which he com- 
menced at the lake Avernus, and which he 
nieant to extend from O^tia, to Rome, in 
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order to avoid the passage by sea; he ivas 
not pecmitted to witness the completion of 
either. 

On the road from Misena, to Cumae, are 
seen the ruins of the. once splendid country 
seat of Servilius Vatia, where a number of 
beautiful statues have been found. Servilius 
was a wealthy Roman senator^ who in order 
to avoid the dangerous attentions of the Em- 
peror Tiberius, and of Sejus, withdrew him- 
self far from the court, and the ambitious views 
of courtiers; and took up his residence at 
this place, which, according to Seneca, gave 
rise to the observation, that he alone knew 
how to live: 

O Vatia, tu solus scis vivere. 
Epist 55. 

COAST OF CUM^. " 

About, two. miles on the road, returning to 
Bauli, is seen the town of Cumae, situated on 
a mountain near the sea. Strabo informs us 

Y 
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that the foundation of Camae was anterior to 
that of all the other towns in Italy^ and diat it 
was built by the CumeaHs of the Isle of Eu- 
bea, in Greece, who, after the burning of 
Troy, came into Italy with the Calcedonians, 
in order to find a new place of abode. His- 
torians tell us that this town was formerly im- 
pregnable ; but in spite of its fortifications, it 
was oppressed by tyrants, and afterwards owed 
its liberty to the valour of Xenocrites,^who 
killed die tyrant Aristodemus. Cumae was 
the retreat and the tomb of Tarquin the Proud, 
the last king of the Romans. 

The population and wealth of this town, to- 
gether with the beauty of its situation, and the 
fertility of its soil, induced the ancients to be- 
stow on it the appellations of the Fortunate 
and the Happy. It sustained several battles 
against the Campanians, and took part with 
the Romans in the Punic war, which excited 
the hatred of the Carthaginians, who several 
times ravaged this district. Cumae became a 
Roman colony, under Augustus ; it preserved 
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its celebrity at this period, and the arts coiii* 
tinued to flourish there. Horace speaks highly 
of die Cumean vases ; but war and pestilente 
afterwards united to ruin Cumte, which in the 
time of Juvenal had already acquired die ap- 
pdlation of Facua Cuma. This town was 
nevertheless considered of some importance in 
the early ages^ on account of its fortifications. 

Totila and Teja, kings of the Goths, chose 
it as the most secure place for the depository 
of their treasures. It was besieged by Nar- 
seta, who could only gain access to it, through 
a subterraneous opening, -called the Sibyl's 
Grotto. It was also taken by Rommdd, se* 
cond duke of Beneventum, in 715, and after- 
wards entirely destroyed by die Neapolitans, 
in 1907. 

On the summit of the mountain stood the 
famous Temple of Apollo Sanatorius, the 
false god of the Calcedonian colony, where the 
Comeaus erected the celebrated statue of 
Apollo, which was brought to Cumae from 
Attica, and which, according to historians, 
Y 2 
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is said to have shed tears on several melan- 
choly occasions. • It was also under this 
temple, in a cavern dug in the mountain, that 
the oracle of the Cumesin Apollo was esta- 
blished. In this horrible grotto the famous 
Sibyls Cumea and Cumean delivered the 
oracles of Apollo, which were never under- 
stood by the ignorant and superstitious muki* 
tude who consulted them. 

The Sibyl Cumea was born at Cume, a 
town in the Island of Euboea, and flourished 
about the time of tbe destruction of Troy, in 
the year 1175, before the Christian era. Se- 
veral writers assert that she repaired to Cumas 
in Italy, in order to perform the office of re- 
peating the orades of Apollo. Aristotle tells 
us that she prophesied at Delphos, whence she 
was denominated the SibiUa Ddfica. 

The second Sibyl appeared about 551 years 
after the first. She was called Cumean, be- 
cause she was born, and prophesied, at CumsB, 
in Italy ; but she called herself Amalthea, and 
flourished in the year of Rome 173. She was 
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the same who offered to Tarquin, the aucient 
king of the Romans^ the books of the oracles ; 
for which, after having burnt several, she ex- 
acted the same price as she had demanded for 
the whole. 

The entrance of the grotto is ornamented 
with a beautiful frontispiece of marble, look- 
ing towards the east; and on entering the 
grotto, travellers will recognise the structure 
as it has been described by ancient writers. 

A temple of good architecture, of which 
the remains are still to be seen near the Ap« 
pian way, and the Arce Felice, was found in 
making an excavation at Cumse, in 1606; it 
contained a great number of fine statues of 
Divinities, of which Scipio Mazzella has given 
a description at the end of his work on Poz- 
zuoti. 

Near this place are seen the ruins of the 

TEMPIO DF GIGANTI, 

{Gianes Tempk.) 

This building is 31 feet long, and 25 wide. 
y3 
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It has three square nich,es^ and the ceiliaj^ is 
oroamented with compartments. It is called 
the Temple of the Giants^ on account of the 
colossal statues found in it, one of which'^wtts 
placed in the square of the royal palac^ i^d 
was called the Giant of the Palace. <. .'. 

Ciimas had a. good harbour, formed bytlbe 
Lake of FoUicola, commonly called the'JLi^ 
of Licoia: Octavian Augustus restored it, 
and. formed a communication with tbe Jjkke 
Avemus, by means of a navigable canaL The 
Lake of Licoia having no longer any commu- 
nication either with the sea or the Lake Aver- 
nus, the waters, which cover a vast extent of 
ground, have become stagnant, and render tfae 
air pestilential. ' ., . . . 

Between the mounta called Euboiei, ^^kAe 
DomiUan road, which leads from Cum^llD 
Pozzuoli, are seen the remains of a thick ifUl 
of brick, presenting ap arqh that was/ormer^ 
supported by two columns, and bore the iuMi|e 
of the Area Felice. The wall is 61 feet hi^, 
and the arch 19 feet wide: the whole appears 
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to have formed a part of the enclosure of the 
town, to which the drch served as a gate. ^ 
All the land extending beyond the district 
of Cumae, as far as the river Clanio, became 
marshy in consequence of the stagnant water 
with which it abounds. On this side the 
marshy on a hill composed of volcanic matter, 
was founded the 

CITTA Dl LINTERNA, 

{Town ofLintema.) 

We have no very authentic account of the 
origin of this litde town, except that it was si- 
tuated on a spot rendered marshy by the 
waters of the river Clanio. We know, how- 
ever, that the town of Linterna was considered 
by the Romans as a place on the frontiers re- 
quiring protection ; for which reason Octavian 
Augustus declared it a military colony. 

The Roman history informs us, that Scipio 
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Afiicanus retired to this to\m m order to end 
his days in peace, when he was persecuted by 
the Roman people. After having delivered 
and subjugated the Africans, this great cap- 
tain was unworthily cited to render an aecount 
of the money which he had found in Africa, 
and which they said be ought to bring to 
Rome, instead of dividing it amongst hia sol« 
diers. Scipio made no answer to thb accusa- 
tion of the Romans, except by recalling to 
their remembrance, that only one year had 
elapsed since he had conquered Hannibal, 
and subjected Carthage to their dominion. It 
it thus related by Titus livius, who adds, that 
Scipio had scarcely pronounced these worda^ 
when he began to return t^aidv to the gods; 
he afterwards took leave of the Romans, and 
retired to Lintema, where he pass^ the re* 
mainder of his days, far from thia ungrateful 
people. 

Seneca, Strabo, md Maxinuis, assure ua, 
that this great warrior died at IdAtema, where 
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his relations erected a statue and a tomb^ivith 
the motto^ noticed by Titus Livius : 

INGRATA PATRIA, NEC"0S8A QUIDEM MEA HABE8. 

Plutarch tells us, that the Roman people 
repenting of their ingratitude towards so cele- 
brated a man^ erected to his memory the mag- 
nificent tomb which is now seen at Rome, op- 
posite the gate of St. Sebastian. 

The town of Lintema was taken, pillaged, 
and destroyed, in 465, by Genseric, king of 
the Vandals; since which nothing has re- 
mained but ruins. Amongst them has been 
found the following fragment of the above- 
mentioned motto : 

• . . TA. PATRIA.* NEC . • . 

The whole neighbourhood then took the 
name of Patria, as far as the Lake, situated 
near the town of Lintema, which is als9 called 
Patria. 

The Islands of Procida, Ischia, Nisida, and 
Capri, which may be seen from Baia, and 
from the promontory of Miseha, are well 
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worth the attration of the traveller^ particii- 
larly Ischia, where there are several very 
salutary springs of mineral water^ some ves- 
tiges of volcanoes, and some very picturesque 
scenery. 
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COAST OF PORTICI. 

Having noticed all that is curious in the 
western part of the Gulf of Naples^ we shall 
proceed to describe the eastern coast, where 
there are objects of still greater interest to the 
traveller ; such as the Royal Palace of Portici^ 
the newly discovered towns of Herculaneum, 
Pompeia, and Stabia, the gnmd spectacle 
of Mount Vesuvius, and the antiquities of 
P«8tum> situated in the Gulf of Salerno. 

The distance from Naples to Portici is 
about four miles ; the road to it is very wide, 
and is bordered on one side by country-houses. 
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and delightful gardens^ and on the other bj 
the sea-shore. This road commences at the 
Magdalen bridge^ under which flows the 
river Sebeto. On this bridge is the statue of 
St. John Napomucenesy and that of St. Ja- 
nuariuSi erected at the time of the great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius^ which threatened the de- 
struction of Naples, in 1767) but which is 
said to have ceased on the arrival of the head 
of that great saint. About four miles on this 
road is s^en the 

PALAZZO REALE DI PORTICI, 

{Royal Palace, of Portici.) 

This superb palace was built by Charles 
III. in 1738, from the designs of Anthony 
Cannevari. Its situation is the most beautiful 
that can be io^i^ined. The principal front 
overlooks the sea, and commands a most mag- 
nificent view of the Gulf of Soreoto, the 
Island of Capri, the summit of Pausilippo, and 
the whole of the Gulf of Naples. The 
great court, which is in the form of an octa- 
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gon^ is crossed by the public road leading to 
the provinces of Salerno, Basilicata, and Ca- 
labria. On two sides of this court are the 
royal apartments, with a magnificent chapel 
on the ground-floor. This palace has also 
delightful shady groves, and beautiful gardens, 
interspersed with basins and fountains. 

The collection of paintings found at Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia, consisting of 
more than 1,580 pieces, are exhibited in 16 
apartments of a cassino belonging to the 
palace. The vivid colouring and correct de^ 
sign, as well as the taste and simplicity of the 
attitudes in these beautiful pictures, render 
this an unequalled collection. 

Under the village of Portici, and that of 
Resina, which is about two miles distant, was 
found the 

CITTA ANTICA D' ERCOLANO, 

{Ancient Tofwa of Herculaneam.) 

The name of this town, as well as the 
z 
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united testimony of Strabo and Dionysius of 
Halicarnasaus, have induced a belief that 
Hercules was the founder of it ; and it is sup- 
posed to have been the Phenician Hercules, 
he who defeated the tyrant Geryon in Spain, 
and who^ after having opened a passage across 
the Alps, came into Italy, where he founded 
Monaco in Liguria, Leghorn and Port Her- 
cules in Tuscany, and Formia, Pompeii^ and 
the town of Herculaneuniy which is situated 
on the banks of the river Samo, between 
Pompeii and Naples, at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, and on the sea-shore. Here Her- 
cules constructed a magnificent harbour in 
order to' establish his fleet. This town is 
said to have been founded 60 years before 
Troy ; it is certain, however, that it existed at 
the time of the Roman Republic. 

Its healthy and agrees^ble situation on the 
sea-shore, combined with other natural advan- 
tages, attracted great numbers of people to 
Herculaneum, whence it soon became one of 
the wealthiest cities of Campania. It was 
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at first governed and inhabited bj the Os- 
chians; afterwards by the Etruscans, the Sam- 
nitesy and the Greeks, in succession. Be- 
coming alternately a municipal and a Roman 
colony, it still preserved its grandeur, and the 
magnificence of its public buildings and spec- 
tacles ; the inhabitants were also distinguished 
fpr their talents and enterprising spirit, as 
may be seen by the inscriptions, and the nu- 
merous specimens of sculpture that have been 
found. 

The wealth of private individual^, and the 
consequent luxury and effeminacy introduced 
into Rome during the latter times of the Re- 
puMic, made tlie Romans sigh for the exist- 
ence of a town, animated by.Uberty, taste, and 
pleasure, embellished by the arts, and situated 
on a fertile soil, and under a serene sky. 
Cicero mentions a great number of Romans 
who had country-seats at Herculaueum, where 
they passed the greater part of- the year. 
Strabo, who lived under Augustas; gives a 
very advantageous description of this town. 
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' Piiny, Florus, and TatiuS| also speak of it 
in very favourable tertns; in shorti the ap- 
pearance of the ruins is-of itself sufficient to 
prove its having once been the most beau- 
tifuly as well as the most opulent^ city in 
Campania^ with the exception of Naples and 
Capua. 

Herculaneum sustained considerable in- 
jury from the earthquake which took place in 
the 6Sd year of the Christian era. It would 
nevertheless have completely recovered from 
the effects of this calamity had it not been 
entirely buried during the eruption of the 
year 79; which Was the most extraordinary 
and the most terrific that has taken place for 
the space of 18 centuries. Pliny the Younger 
was an eye witness of this most horrible catas- 
trophe, which he thus describes in his sixteenth 
letter to Tacitus. He tells him be was at 
Misena with Pliny the Elder, his uncle, when 
the sky became suddenly obscured, and the 
most noxious. vapours were exhaled from the 
earth; while the lightning' flashing amidst the 
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darkness augmenled the horror of the^ scene. 
Vesuvius at the same time emitted vast quan- 
tities of bitumen^ sulphur^ and hot stoties, 
which extended as far as the sea, and after- 
wards took a direction over the towns of 
Pompeii, Hercnlaneum, and $tabia, which 
were buried in one moment, while maiij of 
the inhabitants of. Herculaneum were at the 
theatre. The matter which covered Hercu- 
laneum was, more properly speaking, com- 
posed of ashes and gravel rather than lava. 
Nevertheless the greater part of the town was 
burnt, which has induced a belief that these 
substances were still burning; they were also 
accompanied by those torrents of water, which 
Vesuvius usually emits during its eruptions, 
and with^ which the interiors of the houses 
were filled. From the excavations made at 
Herculaneum, it appears that new torrents of 
volcanic matter have passed over those which 
originally covered the town ; there are even 
certain indications that the productions of 
six other -eruptions have spread themselves 
z3 
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' over this beautiful city since its total destruc- 
tion. 

The towns of Herculaneum and Stabia 
being thus destroyed, were •so entirely for- 
gotten, that some very remote traditions alone 
remained to assist the antiquarians in their 
search after the place of its existence. Her- 
culaneum was at last discovered by chance. 
The inhabitants of Resina, in 1689, having 
dug to the depth of 65 feet in one of their 
wells, found the remains of some valuable 
marbles, and several inscriptions belonging to 
the town of Pompeii. Emanuel of Lorraine, 
Prince of Elbceuf, in 1720, having occasion 
for some marble in his villa at Portici, gave 
orders to dig around this same well, when 
several statues were discovered. These cir- 
cumstances recalled Herculaneum to their 
recollection ; but the goverpment opposed the 
continuation of these excavations. 

Charles IH. afterwards continued the works 
commeqced by the Prince of Elbceuf. The 
workmen had scarcely penetrated to the depth 
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of 65 feet, when they discovered an inscrip* 
tion on stone, and some remains of eques- 
trian statues in bronze ; they continued to dig 
horizontally, and found two marble statues, 
with some other fragments. But the most 
important discovery was that of the theatre 
at Herculaneum, where, it is said, the people 
were assembled, and were witnessing tlie re* 
presentation, when surprised by the terrible 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

In the village of Resina is the mouth of an 
excavation leading to a narrow road, into 
which the traveller may descend with the 
assistance of a flambeau, and accompanied 
by a guide, who will conduct him to the end 
of this road, where he will find the great 
theatre of Herculaneum, the only monument 
which presents^ itself to attract the curiosity 
of travellers. If 'is- a magnificent structure of 
superb Grecian architecture/ with a very beau* 
tijfiil front, and the stage is ornamented with 
marble columns; it very nearly resembles the 
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theatre of Palladius at Vicenza. Its cir- 
cumference on the exterior is £90 feet, and in 
the interior 230. There are £1 rows of seats 
for die accommodation of spectators, aiur- 
moimted by a gallery ornamented with statues 
of bronze. 

It is to be lamented that this celebrated city 
cannot be entirely discovered like that of 
Pompeii, of which the whole may be semi. 
But the villages of Portici and Resina, being 
built oyer Herculaneum, have prevented the 
completion of the excavation, which could 
only be carried on horizontally, and a little 
at a time, the^ buildings being of necessity 
covered over again, after having* been exa- 
mined, and the most splendid ornaments taken 
from them. Notwithstanding all this, Her- 
culaneum still preserves some traces of its 
ancient beauty. The streets, which were wide 
and regularly built, were paved with lava of 
the same description as that emitted by Vesu- 
vius in the present day, which proves that 
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eruptions must have taken place prior to that 
in the year 79 ; these streets had foot pave- 
ments on each side like those in London. 

A great many temples have been disco- 
vered at Herculaneum^ as vt^ell as an infinite 
number of houses built in a good style of 
architecture, and embellished by the fine arts. 

The forum, vrhich has also been disco- 
vered, vfns a rectangular square, 228 feet in 
length, and surfbunded by a piazza supported 
by 40 columns. The entrance to this square 
was formed by five arcades, ornamented with 
equestrian statues ; the two finest, representing 
Baibi smd his son, are preserved in the aca- 
demy of studies at Naples. This piazza com- 
municated by means of another piazza to two 
temples, one of whi9h was 150 feet^^long. 
Almost all the houses were painted in fresco; 
the only kind of painting known to the an- 
cients ; the windows were usually closed by 
means of wooden shutters, except in some few 
instances, whei*e the houses had very thick 
gla^s windows, the art of making them thin not 
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being at that time so well known as it*is in the 
present day; a great number of bottles, how- 
ever, as well as goblets of thick glass, have 
been found at Herculaneum. 

This town, as we mentioned before, was 
not covered with lava, but with the ashes from 
Vesuvius, which, being intermixed with the 
water, have formed a cement, so hard that it 
is difficult to break it. "* 

These substances were, no doubt, in a 
burning state when Herculaneum was buried, 
for the doors of the houses and other com- 
bustible matters were found cmiverted into a 
sort of charcoal, which stiU preserves some 
degree of flexibility in consequence of the 
humidity of the earth. Even 'm the interior 
of the houses, whcfk-e t^is volcanic matter had 
not penetrated, many things were either re- 
duced to charcoal or scorched up. Some 
things, however, were found in their original 
state, such as books, written oh the bark of 
the Egyptian Papyrus; wheat, barley, wal- 
nuts, almonds, figs, bread, l^c; house 
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hold furniture and bronze utensils were also 
found uninjured. Some of the apartments 
were filled with the volcanic matter, which 
proves that it must have been dissolved 
by the waters of Vesuvius, or it could never 
^ have penetrated the houses ; where neverthe- 
less it appears to have introduced itself in a 
torrent of fluid matter: there is every reason 
to believe notwithstanding, that the city of 
Hercttlaneum was buried at diflferent inter- 
vals, so as to afford sufficient time for the in- 
habitants to make their escapva»(i to take 
with them the most valuable part of their^jHTo- 
perty ; for, since the excavaticms have been 
made, not more than a dozen skeletons have 
been found, and the valuable articles of fur- 
niture remaining consist chiefly of such things 
as would have been found most difficult to 
remove. Gold and silver have also been dis- 
covered, but in very small quantities. 

After the excavations had been made^ all 
the buildings were by degrees covered over 
again, and the marbles, bronzes, paintings. 
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sculptures, medals, inscripUons, papyrus, ma- 
thematical iastruments, and many utensils, un- 
known to us were preserved at Portici, 
whence they were conveyed to the academy 
of studies at Naples, where they form a unique 
museum. Travellers, therefore, go to Hercu- 
laueum merely to see the theatre, which is the 
only edifice remaining uncovered. 

An academy has been erected at Naples, 
for the purpose of examining and illustrating 
the above-mentioned monuments ; it is com* 
posed of the most learned antiquarians, who 
have published a classical work in nine folio 
volumes, containing scientific explanations, 
illustrated by beautiful engravings. A less 
expensive edition of this work has been pub- 
lished at Rome, in six volumes quarto; it is 
embellished with engravings, and the explana- 
tions are in French and Italian. 
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At the distance of three miles from Resiua^ 
and eight from Naples^ is seen the 

MONTE VESUVIO, 

{Mount Fesuvius.) 

This terrific mountain is situated between 
the Apennines and the sea ; it is environed by 
two other mountains, one of which is called 
Samma, and the other Ottajano. Although 
separated from each other, these mountains 
have one common base ; it is even believed, 
that they once formed a single mountain, 
much higher than they are at present, and 
that their separation was the eifect of some 
eruption which divided their summits, at the 
same time that it converted them into craters. 
Vesuvius is in the form of a pyramid; its per- 
pendicular height is 573 feet, and the cir- 
cumference of the three mountains taken at 
their base is 30 miles. 

Three different roads lead to the summit of 
Mount Vesuvius; that of St. Sebastian to- 
2' A 
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wards the north, of Ottajano on the ei^t, and 
of Resina on the western side ; the last is die 
most frequented. Horses and guides may be 
hired at the village of Resina, but it is cus- 
tomary only to ascend about a third part of the * 
mountain on horseback; the guides, who are 
generally sti*o'ng and acti?e, then present to 
Uie travellers girdles, which are attached to 
their own backs, and which the latter farten 
round them, and in this way proceed towards 
the summit. The h^er they ascend the more 
difficult the road becomes ; and as the moun- 
tain is covered with ashes^ and with a sort of 
corrosive gravel which is very slippery, tra- 
vellers would be in imminent danger of fallkig, 
were they not to take the necessity precaution 
of thus fastening themselves to the girdles of 
their conductors. 

Instead of a delightfiil plain, the ti^ of 
this mountain presents a horriUe gulf, or 
crater, 5,624 feet in circumference, sttrround- 
ed by a path three or four feet wide, where it 
is very difficult to walk, being covered witb 
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ashes and sand, under which are concealed 
calcined stones. VesuYias commands a most 
enchanting prospect, and wh«s it is tranquil, 
the tnreUer may not only walk round its 
crater, but may even descend into it, to the 
depth of about a hundred feet; for although 
the descent is very rapid, and almost perpen- 
dicular, yet the iiregularity of the soil, and the 
stones which project, will enable him to walk 
down; but he will be sometimes prevented 
from satisfying his curiosity, in viewing the 
interior of the abyss, by the very thick smoke, 
which frequently issues from it. 

According to the report of those who have 
descended into it several times, the form 
and level of the bottom of the crater fre- 
quently varies; it is sofl^etimes concave, and 
at other times convex, according to the degree 
of force of the interior fermentation. This 
kind c^ incrustation is formed of lava, metallic 
dross, sand, ashes, and other volcanic produc- 
tions. The heat experienced in the crater is 
equal to that from a stove. 
2 a2 
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Vesuvius will sometimes preserve a tran- 
quil appearance for several years^ exhaling 
only a slight smoke; but this appareiit cahn 
must not be trusted to, for it is thai peiliaps 
that the volcanic matter, which is constantly 
bailing, and fermenting in the heart of the 
mountain, is seeking ^o escape from the pro- 
found abyss, iii vrhich it is contained. It is 
also under these circumstances, that subter- 
ranean concussions are sometimes felt When 
thick clouds of black smoke are seen to 
rise, and particularly when they assume the 
form of a cone, or a pine-tree, it is considered 
as a cehain indication, of an approaching 
eruption. 

It has been observed, that the waters re- 
cede from the sea-shore, during an eruption, 
which has induced a belief, that they are ab- 
sorbed in the interior of the mountain^ and 
the marine shells that are always found in the 
water emitted by Vesuvius,- render this opi- 
nion very probable. From whatever source 
the waters originally sprung, which have pe- 
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netrated this furaac^, they must necessarily 
augment the force, and agitation of the vol- 
canic matter, and may perhaps produce the 
eruption.^ 

Sulphur is certainly the most inflammable 
matter, with which we are acquainted, and is 
the primary cause of the burning of a volcano, 
as well as of the thunder-bolt^ which in fact 
leaves wherever it passes, the same smell of 
sulfAur as the productions of Vesuvius. 

Natural philosophers and chemists, have 
proved by numberless e:KperimeatS9 that the 
fire of volcanoes, is greatly superi<^ in strength 
to that of burning coals, or even to the fur- 
nace of a glass-house, and that volcanic beat 
is consequently of much longer duration. 

Amongst the productions of Vesuvius, the 
kva is the most remarkable'; it is a sort of 
liquid fire, of the consistence of melted glass. 
It usually issues from the sides of the moun* 
tain during an eruption, spreads itself like a 
torrent at its foot, and scMnetimes extends as 
far as the sea-shore, where it forms small pro- 
9, AS 
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moDtories. When the lava stops, it loses by 
degrees its natural heat, and is converted into 
a sort of stone, of a brown colour, as hard 
and as easily polished as marble, for which it 
is often used as a substitute. This lava runs 
slowly, and with a sort of gravity; it is very 
thick, and generally very deep, it sometimes 
rises to the height of 15 feet, and spreads 
itself also to a considerable extent. The 
smallest obstacle ^is sufficient to impede its 
course; it will then stop at the distance of 
seven or eight paces, swell, and surround 
whatever opposes its passage, till it has either 
destroyed it, or covered it. If the obstacle 
is formed by flints, or porous stones, they 
break with a noise nearly resembling the 
report of cannon. Large trees and build- 
ings present still greater obstacles to the 
course of the lava, which as usual stops, 
and then surrounds these objects, as it does 
smaller, ones, the leaves of the trees then 
begin to turn yellow, soon become dry, at 
length burst into a flame, and the tree itself 
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19 consumed; but it rarely occurs that houses^ 
or other buildings, are destroyed by the pro- 
gress of the lava. The lava preserves its 
interior heat a, very long time, and as it cools, 
it becomes as we mentioned before, as hard 
as stone, and assumes a brown colour inter** 
mixed with red and blue spots. It i9 used for 
paving the streets in Naples, and the neigh* 
bouring towns, and when it is properly 
polished it becomes so glossy, that it is manu 
factured into tables, and snuff boxes, and 
even into rings and ear-rings. 

The ashes of Vesuvius are nearly of the 
same nature as the lava. The force with 
which they issue from the crater, impels them 
to a considerable height, and sustains them a 
long time in the air. The wind sometimes 
carries them to an astonishing distance. The 
ancient writers assert, that during the erup- 
tion in the year 79> the ashes from Vesu- 
vibs extended to Egypt and Syria, that they 
reached Constantinople in 47^^ Apulia and 
Calabria in 1139; and if they are to be 
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credited, Sardinia^ Ragusa, and Constantinople 
in 1631. 

These volcanic ashes mixing with the water, 
form a liquid matter, which spreads itself over 
the land, and insinuates itself into the interior 
of the houses, as was the case at Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii. 

Some judgment may be formed of the 
strength and impetuosity of this volcano^ by 
observing the prod^ous height to which the 
column of smoke ascends. It is said that 
during the eruption of 1631, the height of 
this column, -was estimated at 30 miles, and 
that in 1779> at ^1,000 fathoms in height, 
and 20 in diameter. Vesuvius also emits 
stones of an enormous size and weight, which 
are propelled to an extraordinary height, as 
well as to an astonishing distance. One of 
the most singular circumstances^ respecting 
this wonderful phenomenon of nature is, that 
so immense is the quantity of volcanic sab- 
stances, which issue ffom its tremendous fur- 
nace, and which cover all the land in the en- 
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virons^ extending even to the sea-shore; that 
they wouldbe sufficient^ if collected together, 
to form a mountain at least four times as big 
as Vesuvius itself. 

It is certainly an erroneous opinion, al- 
though many have supported it, that Vesu- 
vius has communication with other volcanoes, 
and particularly with Mount Etna, in Sicily, 
the Solfttara of Pozzuoli, and the Island of 
Ischia« The most scrupulous attention, and 
correct observations; have disproved this as- 
sertion; neither is it true that the eruptions of 
Mount Etna, and Vesuvius* take place at the 
same time, and from a common cause; or 
that one of them is in a state of ignition, 
when the other is extinguished, as others have 
supposed. 

The first eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
mentioned by the early writers, is, that of the 
^th of August> in the 79th year of the Chris- 
tian Era^ which buried the town of Hercu- 
laneiim, as well as those of Pompeii and 
Stabia. But other eruptions must necessarily 
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have taken place previous to this epochs as it 
is well known, that the streets of these very 
towns were already paved with lava, and 
other volcanic substances; which has induced 
a belief that Vesuvius had been considered 
as an extinguished volcano^ for a considerable 
period, during which time several towns were 
built in its environs. 

The eruption of the year 79 was terrific; 
the volcano suddenly opened with a tremend- 
ous explosion, and a thick volume of smoke 
issued from it, rising in the form of a cone. 
The sky was obscured during three days, the 
waters receded from the sea-shore, and the 
volcano emitted ashes, and other substances 
in such immense quantities as, entirely to 
cover the towns of Herculaneum, l^ompeii, 
and Stabia. Pliny the naturalist, who left 
Misena, where he had commanded the Ro- 
man fleet, in order to obtain a nearer view of 
this grand spectacle, fell a victim to^'his cu- 
riosity at Stabia, where he was^suffocaM by 
the ashesY Pliny the younger, his nephew,, 
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has left us an ample, as well as minute de- 
scription of this terrible eruption, in his letters 
to Tacitus. 

EntptioM of Vesuvius also took place in 
the years 90S, 472, 512, GB5, and 1036. If 
we may give credit to the assertions of Charles 
Sigonius, he has assured us that the eruption 
of 47%f filled all Europe with ashes, and 
produced such «i alarm at Constantinople, 
that the Emperor Leo, abandoned the city^ 
which is nevertheless more than 750 miles 
from Vesuvius. Scotus in his Itineraiy, speak- 
ing of the eruption in 1036, says that he has 
read in the annals of Italy, that the sides of 
Vesuvius opened, and that torrents of fire 
issued from them, which extended as far as 
the sea. 

There were also«other eruptions ki 1049> 
1138, 1139, 1306, and 1500; but that in 
1631, which was the 13th, was more terrible 
than any of the preceding. On the I6th 
December, 1631, after violent concussions 
of the earth had been felt, and volumes of 
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black smoke seen to ascend in the form of 
a cone, at all times a fatal presage, the side 
of the mountain towards Naples burst open, 
and emitted a torrent of lava, which soon se- 
parating, took its course in seven different 
directions, destroying the towns, and villages 
in the environs. Torrents of boiling water 
afterwards issued from the crater, accom- 
panied by violent shocks of an earthquake. 
This frightful deluge inundated the surround- 
ing country, tore up the trees by the roots, 
threw down the houses, and injured more 
than 500 persons, who were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Torre del Greco. In the 
tovm of Naples al&o, 3,000 mdividuals suf- 
fered from the effects of this direful calamity, 
which continued till the middle of the month 
of January, l6S2. 

The eruptions of the years 1660^ 168^ 
1694, 1689, and 1701, were not less alarm- 
ing; and from 1701 to 1737^ scarcely a year 
elapsed in which Vesuvius did not emit lava, 
or at least smoke. The eruptions which took 
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place in 1737, 1751, 1754, 1759, 1760, 1765, 
and 1766^ were also very considerable; biit 
that of the 19th October, 1767, was tremend- 
ous: the concussion of the earth was severely 
felt at the distance of £0 miles. Even at 
Naples, the sand and ashes fell in showers, and 
the lava in its course, rose to the height of 24 
feet, and spread itself to the breadth of 300. 

The eruptions of the years 1776, 1778, 
and 1779, proved less fatal, but that which 
took place in 1794 was very violent; a torrent 
of lava was emitted^ which covered the sur- 
rounding country, and the houses in thef Torre 
del Greco* Thus upwards of 30 eruptions 
are reckoned to have taken place from the 
years 79 to 1794; but they might almost be 
said to occur annually, for scarcely a year 
passes but a greater or less quantity of lava, 
ashes, and other volcanic substances, are 
emitted either from the crater^ or the sides of 
the mountain. 

The following is an account of the . last 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1819: 
2 B 
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Although Vesuviua> for the 13 months^ pre- 
ceding had never ceased to pour forth streams 
of lava^ its activity was now rather increased. 
The eruption of the 2dth November was much 
greater than any for the two former years. It 
commenced during a terrible storm, amid 
showers of rain, snow, and hail, accompanied 
by a hurricane blowing from the south, and 
violent peals of thunder. On the previous 
day strong explosions, which excited dismay 
in the neighbourhood, were heard in the 
crater* About four o'clock in the morning 
they were strongest, and a smart shock of an 
earthquake, which was felt as iar as Naples, 
accompanied them. At the same time there 
rose from the mouth of the crater an immense 
pillar of fire, and. a powerful stream of boiling 
lava rolled down the dark sides of the moun- 
• tarn, with such velocity that it traversed a 
space of more than a mile in les9 than an 
hour; and, being divided into two streams, 
srrived before nooa at the foot of the moun- 
tain, where it threatened with destruction 
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Torre del Greco and Torre del tAnnunziata. 
In the latter place are singularly situated the 
manufactory of gunpowder, and the only 
foundry which the kingdom contains. Luckily 
the streams of lava, which had previously been 
cooled by their long passage from their source, 
were lost in numerous ravines, and did not 
reach the vineyards of the district, so that no 
damage was sustained. M. de Gimbemat, 
who followed the progress of that extraordi- 
nary course of eruptions which began on the 
20th October, 1818) observed the present 
one from a near point of view. He observed 
that the stream of lava burst forth from a new 
chasm, which, like that of the 28th July last| 
had been formed upwards of 100 feet from 
the rim of the crater, by the falling in of 
a considerable portion of its southern side. 
The breadth of the fiery stream, which 
burst through this opening, was 25 feet; 
but in its descent its breadth was doubled. 
It then divided itself into two branches; the 
2 B 2 
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largest precipitated itself into an abyss with 
high walls, and formed a cascade of liquid 
fire of £fr feet in height, and 20 feet in 
breadth. After this fall, the liquid lava was 
collected in the hollow under the old lava, 
like a flood under a bridge. It then descended 
from this first stage to precipitate itself into 
another ravine, where it formed a second fiery 
cascade, not so Ugh as the former but broader. 
Here it wa9 lost for a quarter of an hour 
in a cavity, which it then left to form a third 
fall of more than 60 feet perpendicular descent, 
and of SO feet in breadth. After this last 
cascade, the fiery torrent continued rolling on 
in a straight line for a quarter of an hour over 
a rough surface ; and when it arrived at a 
small hill, at the foot of the great Vesuvian 
pyramid, it separated itself into branches, 
which again subdivided themselves into mi- 
nute rills, and were lost in hollows at the 
foot of the mountain. Such was the wonder- 
ful view which Vesuvius presented for eleven 
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days ; for. although the velocity and quantity 
of the lava had considerably diniinished after 
the £8th November, it still continued to flow 
from the cleft of the crater, whence it advanced 
still lower. The activity in the interior of the 
volcano^ to judge by the thundering noise heard, 
on approaching it, appeared as great as ever. 
A few days before the last eruption, M. de 
Gimbemat carried a barometer to the highest 
point of Vesuvius. He found, by means of 
this instrument, that the height of the moun- 
tain since last January had diminished more 
than 60 feet, by the frequent falling of the . 
crater. Afterthis observation it became still 
further diminished, as even the pinnacle on 
which the barometer was then -fixed, fell into 
the interior of the crater. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary activity of Vesuvius and its un- 
ceasing eruptions, the fountains which M. 
de Gimbernat discovered, a year ago, under 
the caverns of the old crater, continue un- 
Q, B 3 
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changed to yield a pure and drinkable water. 
On the other hand« a second fountain which 
he since discovered^ 20 paces from the 
former, yields a * water powerfully impreg- 
nated with chloric acid, the copiousness of 
which varies from day to day, according to 
the activity of the volcano. 

The town of Herculaneum was found bu- 
ried under six strata of ashes, forming alto- 
gether a height of 65 feet, which proves in- 
contestably that five eruptions had taken place 
after that which buried Herculaneum in 79* 

The town of Pompeii is thus continually 
exposed to the danger of being again buried, 
which would perhaps deprive us for ever of 
those important discoveries, which now afford 
us opportunities of forming the most correct 
ideas of the manners and customs of the 
ancients. 

On descending from Vesuvius, and passing 
through the villages called the Torre del GrecOf 
and the Torre delta Nunziiita, about two miles 
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on the road towards Salerno, and at the dis- 
tance of 1^ miles from Naples^ is seen the 

CITTA ANTICA DI POMPEII, 

{Ancient City of Pompeii.) 

The foundation of this town is attributed 
to Hercules, as well as that of Herculaneum, 
near which it is situated. The etymology of 
its name is unknown, but it is ascertained to 
have been inhabited by the same people as 
Herculaneum ; that is to say, the Oschians, 
the Etruscans, the Pelagians, the Samnites, 
and the Romans. The inhabitants of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii took up arms during 
the social war, in order to obtain the rank of 
Roman dtizens. In the year 665, P. Sylla 
founded a colony there, to which he assigned 
a third part of the territory of Pompeii. 

The town of Pompeii was situated near 
the river Samo, and not far from the sea, on 
which it had a magni6cent harbour, according 
to Titus Livius and Florus,. fit to receive the • 
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floet of P. Cornelius. The convenience of 
its situaUon had rendered it the centre of all 
the commercial negotiations of Nola, Nocera, 
and Acerra; towns of equal celebrity at that 
time. The extensive commerce which was 
thus intijpducedy combined with the fertility 
of its soil, rendered it, according to Tacitus 
and Seneca, one of the. most populous cities 
in Campania. Several illustrious Romans 
had houses there. Cicero resided at Pompeii, 
as he himself mentions in several of his letters 
to Marius. 

During the consulship of Regulus and of 
Virginius, in the 6Srd year of the Christian 
era, according to Lucius Anneus Seneca, the ' 
town of Pompeii was considerably injured by 
an earthquake, which took place on tlie 5 th 
of February ; but this injury would have been 
repaired, had it not been for the terrible erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 79^ which has been 
described before as having buried this town, 
as well as others, under a prodigious shower 
of ashes and gravel. 
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Although most historians agr^e in assuring 
VL$, that the town of Pompeii was entirely 
buried on this occasion, yet that does not 
appear to be a correct statement, for Sueto- 
nius tells us, that Titus used every possible 
mean« to repair the havoc; and Dionysius 
informs us, that the same emperor fent two 
consuls into Campania, who established co- 
lonies M Pompeii and Herculaneum, in order 
to re-people them. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to conjecture that only a part of these 
ilUfated towns was buried at the time of 
Titus, whilst the remainder was re*peopled, 
and continued to be inhabited, till tbe sub- 
sequent eruptions obligjed every one to desert 
them, 

The volcanic productioas which covered 
Herculaneum in 79> were only composed of 
ashes and gravel, and not of liquid iHtumen, 
otherwise it would have been very difficult]^ 
discover it. These substances, as we men- 
tioned before, being mixed with the boiling 
water which issued from Vesuvius, were con- 
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verted into a very thick and very hard mortar. 
This was not the case, however, with the 
city of Pompeii, that being merely covered 
with a shower of ashes and gravel, which ren- 
dered it much more easy to discover; particu* 
cularly as it was found to be only a few feet 
below the surface of the stratum. AH the 
buildings were discovered entire, the roofs 
alone being injured.; which proves that the 
volcanic substances must have fallen merely 
in the form of a shower, and^ not in torrents 
as they issue from Vesuvius, which would 
have thrown down the houses, torn up the 
columns, and burnt the wood, bread, grey 
pease, and other combustible articles, which 
were found merely scorched. The sand and 
ashes being dry aad loose, did very little injury 
to any thing, they even tended to preserve 
the buildings and their ornaments, such as 
j^saic pavements and paintings, as well as 
the different utensils that were found. 

But what it may be asked, became of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Pompeii? Diony* 
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sius tells us that they were in the .theatre at 
the moment of the catastrophe, and that they 
were buried there. Numberless other authors 
have adopted the same opmion, without con* 
sidering that it is absolutely contrary to the 
nature and action of volcanoes, and particularly 
of Vesuvius, whose eruptions are always pre«* 
ceded by certain indications, wliich must afford 
sufficient time for escape. The number of 
skeletons found throughout the town scarcely 
amounted to a hundred, and in the theatre one 
, only was discovered. It caimot for a moment 
be supposed, that the inhabitants of Pompeii 
were so entirely divested of sense as not to 
fly at the approach of a danger so imminent; 
neither would they omk to take with them 
the most valuable part of their property ; and 
it is probable that those alone perished, who 
were either unable to fly, or unwilling to 
leave their wealth ; .and they m^ht perhaps 
cherish a hope, tbat^he calamity would soon 
be at an end. 

About the middle of the last ceiitury, 1 ,700 
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years after Pompeii had disappeared in con* 
sequence of the above-mentioned phenome- 
non, some traces of its existence were disco- 
vered during the pkntation of a vineyard. 
Charles of Bourbon^ King of Naples, com- 
menced and continued the excavations, which 
are sdll carried on by his son, Ferdinand I. 

This discovery dissipated the cloud which 
had so long obscured the study of antiquitv, 
and excited emulation in the prosecution of 
the fine arts. This interesting neighbour- 
hood attracts the attention of intelligent tra- 
vellers, who never fail to visit Pompeii, which 
is the only town completely exposed to view 
of all that were buried. 

What gratification must men of taste expe- 
rience in viewing its ancient walls, in walidng 
in its streets, in visiting its temples and ■ 
theatres, and in entering those houses, where, 
I98OO years since, s6me of the most illus- 
trious men resided. Will they not feel their 
ideas expand, and their genius revive, whilst 
surveying this curious spectacle, which wiU 
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become still more wonderful when the whole 
shall be completely restored to view ? 

The substances which covered Pompeii 
being only a few feet in depth, and no villages 
having been ^built over it, as was the case at 
Herculaneuim, scarcely ,any obstacles pre- 
sented themselves, except some vineyards, 
which the King could easily purchase, in order 
to carry on the excavations that were neces- 
sary to discovel" the whole of the buildings. 

During the time these vvorks were going on, 
the men observed in digging that the ashes 
which covered the houses were not all equally 
spread in their natural order, or as they might 
have been supposed to issue from Vesuvius, 
and as they really did appear in some parts of 
the town; but that in various places they 
seemed to have been tiu-ned over, and distri- 
buted in an irregular manner, which appeared 
to indicate that the unfortunate inhabitants 
had returned after the eruption, and endea- 
voured to discover their houses, for the pur- 
pose of recovermg those articles of value, 

ac 
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which in their precipitate flight they had pro- 
bably left behind them. This was done also 
by the inhabitants of the Torre 'del Greco 
after the eruption of 1794; but they found 
something rather more difiicult to penetrate 
than ashes, their houses being buried under 
enormous masses of lava, so remarkably hard 
that they were compelled to break it by force 
of iron. 

In order in some measure to satisfy the 
curiosity of literary travellers, we shall describe 
in diis place every thing of importance diat 
has been discovered in the city of Pompeii 
up to the present time. On a hill near Pom- 
peii was situated a suburb or village, called 
Pagiis Augustus Felix, consisting of several 
buildings, and amongst others the 

CASA DEL AFFRANCATO M. AR- 
RIUS DIOMEDE, 

(House of the Freedman, M. Arrius T>iomede.) 
It is first necessary to observe, that the 
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houses of Pompeir ^letdom consist of more 
than one or two stories ; they have generally 
a square court, surrounded by a piazza, into 
which open the doors of the apartments. In 
th^ centre of the court is a cistern, or reservoir 
of water, exactly the same as in the cloisters 
of a convent. The rooms pn the grounds 
floor have no communication with each other; 
they are small but lofty, and the greater part 
of them have no windows, so that the only 
light they receive is from the doors. Nearly 
the whole of the apartments have fiat ceilings, 
and the floors are paved with Mosaic work ; 
the walls of some of the rooms are adorned 
with figures and architectural subjects, painted 
on a very hard stucco; others are merely 
coloured with a red or yellow tint. 

The house of M. Arrius Diomede was 
the first discovery mside ieit Pompeii. The 
remains of this edifice indicate that it was a 
beautii^l and magnificent building. Its inte- 
rior presents a spacious court, in the form of 
a long square, environed by a jnazza, with 
2 c £ 
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pilasters of stucco; and id the middle is a 
small garden, with a 4>ower supported by six 
columns. There is also a basin, or reservoir, 
of white marble, with a cistern in the centre. 
From this place the visiter passes to the 
apartments on the ground-floor, which arc 
eight in number. They are almost all of 
them painted with a red ground, and have 
Mosaic pavements ; the ceilings are flat, and 
some of them have well executed ornaments 
in stucco. Several of these rooms have 
figures and architectural subjects, painted in 
a very pleasing style. In one of those on the 
ground-floor was found a skeleton, supposed 
to be that of M. Arrius Diomede, the master 
of the house; in one hand he held the keys, 
and in the other some money and gold oma- 
^lents. Behind him was seen another ske- 
leton, supposed to be that of his servant, 
bearing some vases of silver and bronze. 
These two individuals appear fo have been in 
th^ act of attempting their escape, when they 
we're overwhelmed by the volcanic shower. 
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Two staircases lead, to the. upper story, of 
which only the right side pow remains. The 
roof is entirely destroyed, as is the case with 
most of the houses at Pompeii. In the centre 
of this house is a covered court, surrounded 
by 14 columns of brick, cased'^with jstucco, 
supporting a covered piazza, which is paved 
in Mosaic. This grqund^oor contains several 
rooms used for dining, sleeping> bathing, ifc. 

On leaving the house of Arrius, and tumiQg 
to the left, the traveller will see the 

SEPOLCRO DELLA FAMIGLIA 
D'ARRIA, 

(PPwnb of the Arria Famib/.) 

The inscription on this tonib announces, 
that it was erected by M* Arrius Diomede, 
Freedman of Caja, and master of ^e Pagus 
suburbanus Augu^us Fdix. Two marble 
heads, in an unfinished state, are also seen 
on it. 

The summit of the hill on which M. Dior 
^ c 3 
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mede's house is situated^ commands a very 
extensive and picturesque view of the environs. 
It was doubtless on this romantic spot that 
Cicero's delightful villa once stood, which, 
together with that of Tusculanum, formed 
the favourite residence of that celebrated 
orator; as he himself declares in one of his 
letters to Atticus: Tusculanum et Pompejon 
num valde me delectant. The spacious sub- 
terranean edifice of reticular workmanship, 
which is seen in this place, with a piazza sup* 
ported by very lofty pilasters, is supposed to 
have belonged to this villa. 

On descending from the hill the traveller 
will find himself on the Consular Way, ^hich 
crosses the town of Pompeii. Several tombs 
and other ruined edifices are seen on this 
road, whiich is paved with large pieces of vol- 
ca)nic stone, neatly joined and regularly laid. 
It is as broad as the Appian and the Latin 
Way; that is to say, 12 feet: it is, never- 
thefess, very narrow in the town. On each 
side of it are paths for pedestrians ; the 
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middle part served for the passage of car- 
riages and carts, the wheels of which have 
left impressions on the stone that are still 
visible; 

Proceedbg on the Consular Way, the tra- 
veller v^ill soon reach the gate of Pompeii, 
which is built of bricks, plastered over, with- 
out any ornament. On entering the town he 
will perceive that the houses form regular 
lines on each side of the street. These 
houses are not distingubhed, like those of the 
present day, by numbers; but each has an 
inscription in red letters, bearing the name of 
the inhabitant. The walls of the streets still 
present the decrees of the magistrate of 
Pompeii, written in red, by which he an- 
nounced to the people the festivals, hunts, 
and other diversions, that were to take place. 
Particular notices are also inscribed on the 
houses ; one was found offering for hire an 
extensive building belonging to Julia Felice, 
daughter of Spurius, in which she offers to 
let for five years the whole of her property, 
consisting of a bath, and 900 shops or stalls. 
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This town must certainly have carried on a 
considerable trade, if 900 shops belonged to 
a single individual. This inscription was cut 
out of the wall, and conveyed to the Royal 
Museum. 

Many of the buildings present nothing but 
ruins ; these were no doubt destroyed by the 
earthquake which took place l6 years before 
the ca^tastrophe of 79* The houses, as we 
have before observed, cqnsistonly of one stoiy, 
with small rooms paved in Mosaic, or with 
marUe like the shops, immI die walls of the 
apartments are omamentod with figures, or 
architectural subjects, painted op a vei^ hard 
plaster. The best of these paintjngs have 
been cut out of the wall, and conveyed to the 
Royal Museum at Portici* Besides the pri^ 
vate houses, there are also a great number of 
public buildmgs at Pon^peii, that still exhibit 
traces of the mi^ificent sl^yle in which the 
ancients were accustomed to erect them« 

On entering the town, a house is seen on the 
right hand, with a gate large enough for carts 
to enter. The utensils that have been found 
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there^ indicate that it was once a cart-wright's 
wori^-skoip. 

Opposite to this place is a house completely 
in ruins, but the remains of some of the apart- 
ments are still visible. One of them is in the 
form ofa refectory. 

The next is a shop for warm liquids) simi-^ 
lar to the Parisian caf6s^ or coffee-houses. 

On turning again to the right, die traveller 
will see the house of Aibinus, which he will 
recogfaise by the inscription. Altifough this 
house is almost entirely in ruins, it still pre- 
sents a sign sculptured on a brick, which 
served as a sample of the sort of works exe- 
cuted there ; in fact, various articles of a simi- 
lar description have been found, some of gold, 
and others of silver, coral, or bronze; these 
things were worn about the neck by the an- 
cients, as a preservative against the machina- 
tions of the wicked. 

The next building is another coffee-house, 
after which comes the house of Popidius Ru- 
fus, supposed to have been one of^e most 
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considerable in Pompeii; the Temple of Isis 
having been built by a descendant of that 
fiimily. 

A little farther on is seen a house, in which 
is an apartment paved, and ornamented with 
very beautiful marble, and a vestibule, contain- 
ing an extremely elegant representation of a 
lion, in mosaic. 

There are several very magnificent subter- 
ranean apartments in this part of the town. 
These were denominated by the ancients 
crypto-porticm ; one of them contains several 
columns, in a fine style of architecture, and the 
others baths and reservoir's. All tliis side of 
the town is built on the declivity of a hill, so 
that they were obliged to raise the foundations 
of the houses very l^gh, in cnrder to build them 
on a level with the others. 

From the above-mentioned house, contain- 
ing the lion, we shall return back over the 
same ground, in order to make our observa- 
tions on the left side of the street. Next to 
the two coffee-houses, which we have noticed 
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before, the traveller will remark a large house 
cmnposed of a single story, divided into three 
CMnpartments/ two of which were purchased 
and added to it afterwards by the proprietor of 
the house; so that it has three distinct courts, 
surrounded with piazzas supported by co- 
lumns. Several of the rooms in this house 
are paved in Mosaic, and ornamented^ with 
paintings. The dressing-room contains a va- 
riety of gold ornaments for females. 

The next house bears the name of the sur- 
gical cabinet, because it contained more than 
40 surgical instruments, some of them resem^ 
bling those in use at the present time, and 
others of a different description. These in- 
struments are preserved in the Royal Aca- 
demy. The rooms in this house also, are 
paved in Mosaic, and ornamented with paint- 
ings. 

Several ruinous houses then follow in suc- 
cession, after which is seen the shop for public 
weighings, similar to the office for inspecting 
weights and measures in the present day. 
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This place contained a great number of 
weights^ and a large quantity of marble and 
lead, as well as several pair of scales of dif- 
ferent kinds, exacdy resembling those now io 

use. 

The next buildmg was a soap manufactory; 

adjoinmg to it are two more coffee-houses, 

which were places of frequent resort, amongst 

the ancients, both for convenience and public 

amusement. 

This row of houses is terminated by a reser- 
voir of water, and a fountain, consisting of a 
square basin composed of volcanic stone. 

Proceeding in the same direction with the 
row of houses on the left, and passing the 
fountain, the traveller will perceive the public 
bake-house, and three com mills, each com- 
posed of a circular base, formed of a soft kind 
of stone, in the centre of which is seen a stone 
of a conical form, joined to another which is 
hollowed out, and has two openings: under- 
neath is another circular cavity, intended as a 
receptacle for the corn. 
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Adjoining to the shop of a wine and oil 
merchant, is seen one of the most beautiful 
houses in Pompeii, bearing an inscription an- 
nouncing that it once belonged to Caius Sal- 
lust. This magnificent edifice and its beauti- 
ful Mosaic ornaments, are particularly de- 
serving of attention. 

.Next:to this is seen the house formerly, be- 
longing to Jijius Cecilius Capella, but it is 
almost entirely in ruins. 

Next follows another wine and oil mer- 
chant's shop, and then a blacksmith's, where 
were found a great number of hoops, ade- 
trees for wheels, pincers, hammers, and other 
tools peculiar to the trade. 

Proceeding on the right side of the street, 
several ruinous buildings are seen ; after which 
appears the house of Savettius Erennius, 
whose name is seen in the inscription placed 
over the door. 

The house immediately adjoining the last, 

belonged to Julius Polibius, whose name also 

appears in the inscription, This edifice was 
2d 
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very neat and well arranged, and stood in a 
delightful situation. 

The next house was the reudence of Jnlios 
Equanus. The great court stiU presents some 
columns of stucco, painted in imitation of 
Mosuc. 

A great number of shops then follow in suc- 
cession, extending as hr as the little street 
which forms one of the boundaries of the 
town. 

On returning to the other side of the street, 
the traveller will observe a building called the 
Musical Academy. This is a handsome 
liouse, which has been thus denominated, be- 
cause all the apartments on the left side are 
ornamented with paintings, representing mu- 
sical instruments. 

The houses of Svettius, and Caius JuUus 
Prisius, then follow in succession; after which 
is seen a shop where the principal dtreet is di- 
vided. On the wall of this shop, the repre- 
sentation of a serpent biting an apple is still 
visible. This animal is the emblem of health, 
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and a» several vases were found within the 
house, containing the remains of medicbes 
dried up^ besides a variety of drugs and pflls, 
it appears evident that this must have been an 
apothecary's shop. 

Amongst the houses still remaining on the 
left-hand side of the same street, are seen 
tl|ose of Caius Julius Duumvir, and Grneus 
Uarius Sabinus ; and lastly that of Fortuneus; 

On the other side of the street are several 
shops in a ruinous condition, beyond which 
are the houses of Marcellus, and Svettiiis 
Popidius, Edile. 

They had begun to disinter some other 
houses in this part of the town, but afterwards 
abandoned the design, on perceiving that die 
volcanic substances had been disturbed and 
removed from their original situation, this 
being a certain indication diat the inhabitants 
of Pompeii had returned after the eruption, 
in curder to secure those articles of value, 
which in the moment of their flight they had 
been compelled to leave behind them; this 
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may also account for the bouses being most of 
them discovered without roofs, and in a dila- 
pidated state. 

On the declivity pf the hill, the traveller 
will perceive the remains of a large house, 
consisting of one story above the ground floor. 
This first .story presents only the walls of the 
rooms, once ornamented with paintings, of 
which, as well as of die Mosaic pavement, 
there are still some traces. 

Returning afterwards to the principal street 
in the town, he will see on both sides of the 
way a great number of houses in a ruinous 
condition, and a few on the left side in better 
preservation, one of which ^1 presents the 
court, so common to the houses in Pompeii, 
with the cistern in the middle; and some 
rooms round it, paved with beautiful marble, 
and exhibitmg some remains of paintings, and 
arabesques. 

Pursuing his course down the same street, 
and reascending the hill, the traveller will ob- 
serve on the right, several sumptuous edifices 
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of magnificent architecture, and richly orna- 
mented. These were public buildings, and 
the ancients were always accustomed to con* 
struct them in the first style of elegance. 

The inhabitapts of Pompeii had united on 
this spot all their public establishments, whe- 
ther religious, judidal, gymnastic^ scientific, 
or relating to the fine arts* 

The firpt public buildiDg seen on the right, 
is the 

GRAN PORTICO DI POMPEII, 

{Grand Piazza of Pompeii.) 

Passing through a ^maU court, ornamented 
with six pillars, the traveller will see a long 
succcssioa of beautiful columns placed on the 
hill, whence he will enjoy a fine view of the 
sea, and the neighbouring towns. To the 
ri^ht of ike entrance is a court in the form of 
a long square, which is surrounded by a co- 
vered piaxza, supported by stone pillars. . In 
the centre of this court is a basin with a foun- 
2 D 3 
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tain, and opposite to it is the pedestal of a 
statue, which has not been foand, but accord- 
ing to the inscription which is still visible, it 
must have represented M« Claudius Marcel- 
his, son of Caius, governor of the colony of 
Pompeii. 

Proceeding forwards, the traveUer will per- 
ceive that this piazza is supported on one side 
by a regular line of stone columns, ^6 in num- 
ber, and on the other, by the side wall of the 
tragic Theatre. All the ancient towns were 
distinguished for these sort of useful and con- 
venient public establishments. Rome had die 
piazzas of Pompey, of Octavia, of Neptune, 
and several others, which served as public 
promenades, and places of rendezvous, as well 
as afforded a convenient shelter for pedes- 
trians, in case of rain. 

Beyond the piazza of Pompeii, on the rights 
are seen the remains of a temple of Girecian 
architecture. This was the most ancient and 
most majestic edifice in the city, but it is now 
almost entirely destroyed, and even the plan 
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of it cat! icarcely be ascertained^ though it ap- 
pears to have been originally built in the form 
of a parallelogram, 91 feet long^ by 65 broad. 

On the right of this temple ai*e seen the 
waUs which once surrounded Pompeii. In 
this place also is seen a house composed of 
three stories, one of which is nearly destroyed, 
and the other two appear to be in danger of 
falling down the declivity of the hill, where 
diere is a door openmg towards the sea-shore. 
A narrow stairM;ase/ leads to the rocnns on the 
first and second story, where the sdnains of 
some paintings and stuccoes, are still visible. 
At the bottom of this sturcase is a road which 
separates the house from die hill, and which 
leads to a mine, or ijuarry, of pumice-stone, 
or volcanic lava, on which the town is built. 

Returning back towards the piazza, the tra- 
veller will see on the right the 

TEATRO TRAGICO DI POMPEII, 
(Tragic Theatre of Ponipcii.) 
This Theatre, which had fallen to decay^ 
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was re-built after the original design* The 
wall was also newly constructed^ accordii^ to 
the ancient model ; the stone net-work being 
exactly imitated, as well as the brick archi- 
traves over the doors, which were plain, in- 
stead of arched. In this place is se^ a long 
and wide staircase, descendmg <m the right 
side to the public square of Pompeii, apd on 
theleftflx> the proscenium of the theatre. Far- 
ther on is seeft tl» upper square, leading to 
the covered corridor, by which the people 
descended to the lower cavern. 

The ioscripliou on marble, wluch has been 
replaced over the door, announces that the 
two Marchi Olccmi, that is^ to say, Rnfiis and 
Celer, built the ca^m, the tribunal, and (he 
theatre, at their own expense^ and for the 
honour of the colony c 

M. M. HOLCONI RUFUS ET CEfLER 

cavpTAM TaianvAt tbbatrvm. 

8. P. 

AD nacvs coLOMla. 
By the aide of this door is seen a lai|;e 
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basin or reservoir of virater, formerly called 
Crypta, from which issued tvro private canals, 
that ran into the lower pa^t of Pompeii, and 
particularly to the forum. This reservoir is 
no doubt the cavern built by the Olcopi. The 
waters of the river Samo passed through pipes 
raised above the level of the town, whence 
they flowed into die cisterns with which each 
house was furnished ; and afterwards unitbg 
in this reservoir, were conveyed to different 
places in the lower part of Pompeii. 

The traveller will next observe a court in 
the form of a long square, surrounded by a 
piazza, supported by eight fluted columns of 
peperitto on each side, and by three at each 
end« The most beautiful monument belong* 
ing to this edifice, is a pulpit of peperino, 
with a flight of stairs belonging to it. This 
pulpit is placed on one side of the building, 
and it appears evident that this was the tri- 
bunal mentioned in the above inscription, as 
b^vbj; been erected by the Olconi. 
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On leaving this place the traveller will see 
on the public way the 

TEMPIO D'ISIDE, 

{Temple of Isis.) 

The great traffic carried on between the 
inhabitants of Pompeii and the Alexandrines, 
who at that time had considerable coniiper- 
cial transactions with India, had induced them 
to adopt the worship of this divinity, whose 
memory they immortalized by pamtings, Sfc. 
This temple was destroyed by an earthquake, 
which took place 16 years before the great 
eruption of the year 79. It was rebuilt by 
Numerius Popidius Celsinus, according to 
the inscription which was placed over the en- 
trance to the temple, an4 which is now pre- 
served in the Rojral Academy at Naples. 

This edifice was 68 feet long, by 60 broad. 
The temple is surrounded by a piazza, sup- 
ported in front by eight columns of the Doric 
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order. The whole of this building is com- 
posed of bricks^ covered with a very hard 
faster, aad the stjie of architecture is consi- 
dered very fine. ^ 

At the Airther end of the temple is the 
sanctuary, which is aseebded by seven steps. 
This sanctuary forms of itself a smaU square 
tMiple, it has ornaments of stucco on the four 
siAes ; :v?ith two niches in fronts and one at the 
back. The iront is terminated by two altars^ 
from which were suspended die two famous 
Isiac tables, preserved in the Academy of 
iStudies at Naples. 

A small but elegant vestibule, supported by 
six columns, and ornamented with a beautiful 
Mosaic, leads to the altar, on which were 
found the fragments of the statue of Isis. 
Umfer the altar is a small rdem, where it is 
supposed the priests were accustomed to con- 
ceal themselves, in order to deliver theii^ oracles 
in the name of the goddess. At the back of the 
temple was likewise discovered the small pri- 
vate staircase leading to this room. On each 
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side of the temple is seen an alfar; that on 
the left side having been used for the purpose 
of burning the victims^ and the one on the 
right as a depository for the sacred ashes, of 
which a great quantity was found. 

This edifice was one of the first temples in 
Pompeii; it contained an infinite number of 
curious and -important objects, such as the 
above-mentioned Isiac tables, and a vaciety 
of paintings, which have since been cut out of 
the wall, and conveyed to the Royal Academy. 
These paintings represent some beautiful archi- 
tectural designs; also, Isis with her sister, Anu- 
bis with the head of a dog, several priests with 
palm branches or swords, and another holdbg a 
lamp suspended; the Hippopotamus, the Ibis, 
the Lotus, several arabesques, some birds, and 
some dolphins. A marble statue was also 
found, representing Venus, with the arms, 
neck, Sfc, gilt; and two other statues of Bac- 
chus and Priapus. The temple of lus con- 
tained likewise a great number of utensils and 
sacred instruments of bronze, which are cer- 
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tainly not to be found in any other part of the 
world. 

There are several apartments within the 
walls of this temple, in which the ministers of 
the worship of I sis are supposed to have re- 
sided. Enclosed in one of these rooms was 
found a priest, holding in his hand a bar of 
iron, with which he had pierced the wall in 
two placesj in the hope of making his escape. 
Several other skeletons of priests were found, 
who were either unable to shun the general 
niih, or were perhaps too virtuous to fibandon 
their goddess. 

Passing by the Temple of Isis, the tra- 
veller will again find himself in that part of 
the ' Consular Way, where it is crossed by 
another street, which divides the town into 
four equal p«*ts, and will then see the 

TEMPIO D' ESCOLAPIO. 

(Temple of Esculapius.) 

In the middle of this little temple, is seto 
2 E 
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a large stone altar. A stair-case of ome steps, 
leads to the sanctuary, which appears to have 
been formerly covered, if we may judge from 
\ the traces of. fallen colunms, that are still vi- 
sible. This temple was neither remarkable 
for its architecture, nor for its ornaments. 
Three statues representing Esculapius, Egeas, 
and Priapus, formed the sole embellishment of 
the altar; these were also the emblems of 
health and agriculture. 

Returning to the road, after paissing several 
houses and shops, the traveller will observe a 

STATUARY'S WORK-SHOP, 

This is one of the most important, as well 
as the most curious discoveries made at Pom- 
peii, it contained a variety of marble statues, 
some nearly finished, some just sketched, and 
others scarcely commenced; besides a vast 
quantity of marble, intended for other works, 
and numerous instruments, and tools used in 
sculpture, which are preserved in the aca- 
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demy of studies, at Naples. The house is large, 
and has a court, with a piazza, supported by 
10 columns of brick, covered by stacco* 

The opposite row of houses presents 
amongst others, the shop of a wine auid oil 
merchant* In this place were discovered 
four large vases, and a stove at the end of 
die shop. 

Opposite this shop is seen the door of the 

TEATRO COMICO DI POMPEII, 

(Comic Theatre of Pompeii.) 

The traveller will be astonished on entering 
this edifice, to observe, that instead of a sin* 
gle dieatre, as be might naturally have ex- 
pected to find it, that it actually consists of 
two, contiguous to each other, and only sepa- 
rated by a portico. The first of these theatres, 
which was covered, is smaller and less elegant 
dian the other; it was used for the representa*. 
tion of comic and satirical pieces. The other. 
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which is larger^ and of a fine style of archi- 
tecture, was uncovered, and served for the 
representation of tragedies. Over the door of 
the comic theatre is an inscription, announc- 
ing that it was built, with the sums of money 
given by the Duumvirs Caius Qiiintius, son 
of Caius, of the tribe of Valeria, and Marcus 
Porcius; to improve the covered theatre, in 
consequence of a decree issued by the De- 
curi6ns» 

The most extraordinary circumstance re- 
specting this theatre, is that of its having been 
covered; for the ancients were not in the 
habit of illuminating their theatres, during 
dramatic representations. It is true Philo- 
stratus speaks of a covered theatre existing at 
Corinth; and Pliny mentions, that the archi- 
tect Valerius, was the first who covered a 
theatre at Rome, but this custom was evi- 
dently extremely rare. At the extremity of 
the semi-circular wall of the theatre, may be 
seen the spot, on which stood the columns 
that supported the roof. These are now 
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fallen. The light, admitted between tbese 
eolumns, was sufficient for tbe whole interior 
of the theatre. 

Thase covered theatres were called Odea^ 
amongst the Greeks, and diey came into use 
after tragic theatres. Pausanias and Vitruvins 
speak 6f the Odeum of Athens, near the 
theatre and the temple of Bacchus; and 
Plutarch also menttons, that Pericles gave 
musical entertainments in it. In this di^atre, 
which waa smaller than the others, comic and 
satirical pieces were represented, and some- 
times philosophical disputations wei-e held. 
It was likewise used for tragedies, and Vitru- 
vius informs ns, tfaat^ ift idso afforded a very 
conv«hient shelter in time of rain. We shall 
now proceed to de^ribe ^e 

TEATRO TRAGICO, 

{Tragic Theatre.) 

This is die most magnificent edifice in 
Pompeii. The remains of the building ex- 
Si is 3 
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hibity sulBcieiit proof of die perfecdon to 
which architecture had attained in those days, 
and convey a perfect idea of the splendour 
and ornaments of this beautiful theatre. It 
is in short so wdl preserved in all its parts, 
diat it may be considered as die oionument, 
best calculated to afford us a correct idea of 
the construction of ancient theatres. 

The foundation of thb edifice is attributed 
to Marcus Olcooius Rufus, founder of the 
other tn^ic theatre, which has been already 
described. The Campanians were the first 
who thought of covering their theatres, to 
defend the spectators from the rays of the 
sun.' This was done by means of a sort 
of veils, which were fastened to beams, 
placed at the upper extremity of die walk 
of the building. The upper part of the 
theatre still presents several stones pro- 
jecting from the wall, intended to receive the 
beams from which these veils were suspended. 
This invention, although so convenient, ex- 
cited disapprobation amongst the Anciento, 
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who bebg Accustomed to pass tho daj in their 
theatres^ exposed to every variation of the 
weather^ con^ider^^ Itbis as sm evid^ce of 
effeminacy in the Campaniles'. Ainpiianui^ 
ISlarcellinus, severely reproaches i(he fl^qifms 
for . having imitated th/em, and bestowa on theqi 
the d^rading appellation of satellites of Cam- 
paoian luxury; Plebei velabris umbraculorum 
Theatralium latent qua Campi^nam ImUaMur 
kuciviam. 

From these theatres the traveller, will next 
proceed to the 

FORO DI POMPEII, 

(Forum of Pompeii^ 

This building is s^rroumded by ^ fl?»g?ufi- 
cent piazza^ ;and was, till within a few years, 
supposed to be a quarter for soldiers, m con- 
sequence of some arms, chains, and instru- 
ments of punishment, having been found in it; 
but more particuhur observations having been 
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since made on every |>art of die edifice, it 
has been recogiiised as the forani; it being 
in fact constructed precisely accorc&g to the 
rules of Vitruvius. 

Tkii' forum is of a rectangular form, titid is 
about 100 paces in length, and 60 in breaddi. 
It has a row of octangular coltibins, of die 
Doric order and without bases, to die number 
of 22 on each mAt, and 15 at each end. These 
columns are composed of volcanic stone, co- 
vered with stucco, and coloured either red or 
yellow. The forum is also surrounded by 
rooms, which were occupied by tradesmen of 
various descriptions, who used them for shops 
and warehouses. They were covered by a 
grand piazza, N^hich extended on all four sides 
of the forum« From this sort of ground-floor, 
they ascended to the upper story, by means 
of a wooden balcony, which probably Wound 
round the piazte. 

The ground-floor, and the rows of cokmnis, 
are the only parts of the ecfifice which remain 
in good Condition; the piazzas are destroyed, 
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as well as the upper story, of which there re- 
main onlj the ruiBs of one side, just sufficient 
to trace the plan, and the style of architecture. 
Sereral of the upper rooms overlookmg the 
street, have been rebuilt according to the 
original design, as w^ell as the wooden balcony, 
whicf leads to them. In walking on this 
balcony, the traveller wiU have a fine view of 
the spacious square, beneath this edifice, which 
must have had a very brilliant appearance for- 
merly, when it was crowdied with people^ 
and with merchants of every de8cripti9i^ 

At a short distance from the forum, is seen 
the 

ANFITEATRO DI POMPEII, 

(Amphitheatre of Pompeii.) 

This magnificent edifice, which formed one 
of the greatest ornaments of the ciQr of Pom- 
peii, was partly discovered at the time of the 
first excavations, but after being recognised 
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as the celebrated Amphitheatreyit was covered 
over again ; and we are indebted for its present 
complete discovery^ to the reigning sovereign^ 
Ferdinand 1. It was found almost entire, so 
that the traveller may now have the pleasure 
of examining it in all its parts, with as much 
satisfaction as if it had been recently built. 

It was in this amphitheatre that die terrible 
combat took place, which is mentioned in the 
14th book of the Annals of Tacitus. Livi- 
nejus Regttlus, in order to amuse die people, 
gave a combat of gladiators, to which a great 
number of Nocerean colonists repaired.— 
Whilst the company were enjoying the spec- 
tacle, a mere trifle gave rise to a terrible dis- 
pute between the colenists and the inhabitants 
of Pompeii, in the course of which many of 
die colonists were wounded, and others lost 
their lives. The Roman Senate punished the 
authors of this confusion, by exiling Livinejus, 
and %y prohibiting this sort of spectacle for 
10 yews. 

The magnificence of all the monuments 
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which have been hitherto discovered at Pom- 
peii, seenous to be an indication that they formed 
ovij a smaU part, of a great city, and renders . 
it desirable that the excavations should be 
continued, in order to discover the whole ex- 
tent of the city. This uadertaldngy by ex"* 
citing national talents, is calculated to Ixing 
the arts and sciences to a state of greater per- 
fection, and to attract the attention of intelli- 
gent travellers. 

About four miles from Pompeii, on the 
coast of Castellamare, is situated the 

CITTA ANTICA DI STASIA. 

{Andent City of Stabia.) 

This jtown was first inhabited by the Os- 
chians, then by the Etruscans, and afterwai;ds 
by the Pelagians, who were succeeded by the 
Samnites. These last were expelled by the 
Romans^ under the consulship of Cato. The 
town Vf^ afterwards destroyed by SyDa, and 
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reduced to a simple village, which wa& buried 
und^r the ashes of Vesuvius during the dread- 
ful eruption which took pkce in the year 79* 
J^ltbough the town of Stabia was found but 
little below the surface of the ashes, it was, 
nevertheless^ covered over again as soon as the 
Afferent parts of it were discovered. A great 
ilninber of manuscripts were found in this 
town, written on the bark of the Egyptian 
papyrus, which have been preserved with 
those of Herculaneum, in the Royal Academy 
of Studies, at Naples. 

The small number of skeletons found at 
Stabia, have induced a belief that the inhabi- 
tants of this town, as well as those of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, had sufficient time 
to make their escape, and to carry with them 
the most valuable part of their property; 
very tittle 6( importance having been -dis- 
covered in it. 

This work only professes to be a Picture 
of Naples and its Environs ; we could not, 
however, resist the opportunity of extending 
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our observations as far as Psestum ; for al- 
though this interesting town is situated at the 
distance of. 54 miles from Naples^ we are 
aware that its remains will be considered of 
infinite importance by all amateurs of litera- 
ture and die fine arts. 

About half way on the road which leads to 
Pttstum, is situated the 

CITTA Dl SALERNO, 

{City of Salerno.) 

This cityi formerly the capital of the Picen- 
tines is built on the sea-shore, and has a har- 
bour and a castle. It has also a cathedral, 
which contains a variety of ornaments selected 
from the remains of the ancient city of Paes- 
tum, by Robert Guiscarde, who conveyed 
them to this church. These ornaments con- 
sist of marble columns, cups of porphyry, 
several mosaics, and two magnificent vases used 
for the holy water. These vases are oma* 
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minted with historical i|il^ct% ope 9S them 
repre$;ei4ting the expedition of Alexandec to 
the Indies, and his ^rrivd ^t Ni«a, wh^re the 
^^l^^adorsbeseeoh hin^ taie^pect the town 
in honour of Bacchus; and the oAer> the 
pleasures of the vintage^^ 8^4 the s^tellitei of 
Bacchus. 

When the traveller h$l9 pro^eded ^bout IS 
miles farther on the same road, he will arrive 
at the river Silaro^ now called Se^^ celebrated 
for the petrifying quality of its waters. Four 
miles beyond this river is a very extensive 
plain, on which is situated the 

CITTA ANTICA DI PiESTUM, 

\4n^ient Citjf of Pactum.} 

This town, situated 9t the iu0uth. of th« 
river Silaro, and on the gulf of SalemOi 
was formerly coqiprised hi LiAcania, which 
formed p^rt of Magna Gr^ecia. The Os- 
chians were the first inhabitaixts of Palatum ; 
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to these gucceeded the Etruscans, the Sy- 
barites, and the Samtiites ; and it ^as finally 
Milder the dominion of the Rohnan Empire, 
with several other toWns in the kbgdom of 
Naples* The ancient medals found at Psed- 
tum bfear the inscription Osca, or Ettiisca, 
"Mih the bearded Neptune, to whotti the town 
Was dedicated. All the buildings still remain- 
ing at Psstum bear that particular character, 
which' invariably distinguishes those of Etrus- 
can construction. They are remarkable for 
tfaei'r solidity, being composed o^ enormous 
square pieces of free-stone ; the architecture 
of the temples also differs from the Vitruvian 
rules, and approaches nearer to the Etruscan 
style ; the houses are not erected according 
to the Grecian style of architecture, but ac- 
cording to convenience, which was then their 
sole study. Every thing in Pttstum announces 
that it owes its origin to the Etruscans, and 
reminds us of the talent of these peo{>le for 
solid and durable works. 

The Etruscans were afterwards expelled 
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from their delightful situation at Paestum by 
the Sybarites, who were of Grecian origin, 
and celebrated for their wealth and luxury, 
and who, having been themselves driven from 
tfieir own residence, besieged Psestum, and 
succeeded in gaining possession of it, by en- 
tering through a breach made in the rampiart 
on the side, towards the sea. - The town of 
Psestum acquired new lustre under this nation. 
The walls were repaired, and perhaps also 
the temples and some other buildings. The. 
houses and other edifices at Paistum still' 
exhibit a remarkable diiFerence in their con- 
struction,^ some of them being exceedingly 
heavy and rude, whilst others are as light and 
elegant as art could possibly render them. 

Whilst the Sybarites were living in peace 
at Paestum, and enjoymg 'themselves, in -the 
midst of their wealth they were- Suddenly 
attacked and driven thence by the Samnites, 
who were afterwards themselves compelled to 
submit to the dominion of the Romans. After 
numerous changes had (aken place, both 
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before wad after the dominion of the Roman 
emperors, this town, so rich in celebrated 
monuments, and so often the cause of disputes 
between various nations, became a victim, in 
die year 915, to die fury of the Saracens, who 
burnt the houses, and put the inhabitants to 
the sword. 

Notwithstanding this devastation, the walls 
which surround this town for the space of two 
miles and a half, in the form of an ellipsis, are 
still visible. The height of these walls is 
55 feet, being nearly equal to that of the ram* 
parts, which, according to Diodorus, formerly 
rendered Carthage impregnable. They are 
besides composed of enormous masses of 
Stone, cut into squares or hexagons, some of - 
which are M feet in length, and are so neatly 
joined that they appear to form one stAid 
mass. Four gates, situated exacdy opposite 
to each other, formed the entrances to the 
city ; that towards the liorth is the only one 
now remaining. It appears to have been 50 
feet in height, and is composed of the same 
2 F S 
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kind of stone as the walls. One of the two 
basso-r^ievoes, which are stiU seen over its 
ai^h, represents the .siren of Paestum^ and 
the other a dolphin ; symbols of the ancient 
nautical people, by whom this city was 
founded. Another rampart, situated within 
the first, forms a double defence, and was 
intended to prevent the enemy from entering 
the citadel, even if they should have suc- 
ceeded in forcing the gates of the city. Be- 
tween these two enclosures are still seen the 
barracks, once occupied by the soldiers who 
guarded them; the pavement of the ancient 
way is also ^till visible. These walls were 
formerly decorated with eight square towers, 
some of which exist at the present time. 

Outside the western gate are seen the 
remains of several tombs covered with very 
hard plaster, and ornamented with paintings. 
A great quantity of armour, of Grecian work- 
manship, was also discovered in this place , 
as well as some vases of 'singular beauty, one 
of which was embellished by ten figures with 
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Grecian inscriptions. In the centre of the 
armour Hercules is represented seizing the 
golden apple in the garden of the Hesperides, 
in spite of the vigilatice of the dragon. This 
work, of which the celebrated Abb6 Lanzi has 
given a very scientific explanation, is now 
preserved in the Royal Academy at Naples. 

As we have now described all that is worthy 
of attention amongst the ruins which still exist 
outside the town, we shall proceed to notice 
the buildings that continue to ornament the 
interior of Paestum, of which one of the most 
magnificent is the 

TEMPIO Dl NETTUNO, 

{Temple of Neptune.) 

This edifice is the most majestic monument 
in Paestum, which has induced a belief that 
it was consecrated to Neptune, to whom the 
city of Paestum was dedicated. It is com* , 
posed of enormous square pieces of free-stone, 
and is of a quadrilateral form, 169 feet in 
length, £ind 75 in breadth. The two fronts 
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of the portico are eftch oraamented bj six 
flated columns of the Doric order, which serve 
• to support a large basso-relievo, and a frou- 
tispiece hke that of the Paotheon at Rome. 
The 4wo aides of the temple are^ alao each 
ornamented by 14 fluted columns without 
bases, according to the custom of ancaent 
times, and resting on the three steps which 
surround the exterior of the edifice. Two 
staircases lead up to the portico of the temple, 
which is supported by two pilasters, and two 
columns in the centre ; the opposite side is 
ornamented in the same manner. 

The cell of the temple is, closed by four 
walls, and ornamented by a second order, 
composed of 14 columns, a little lighter, and 
disposed in rows of seven on each side. These 
columns support lai^ge portions of the archi- 
trave, on which rises another row of small co« 
lumns, intended to support the timber-work of 
the roof; but there are nowonly five of these co* 
lumns remaining on one side, and three on Ae 
other. The place of the sanctuary is still to be 
seen as well as the altars intended for saci'i- 
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fices, and a part of the staircase M^hich le4 to 
it. The construction of this temple is totally 
different from the Vitruvian rules, or the 
Grecian style of architecture ; in shorty every 
thing announces, its ancient origin^ and proves 
that it was erected by the Etruscans^ who 
invariably preferred utility and perpetuity in 
their works to lightness and elegance. 

At some distance from the Temple of 
Neptune are seen the 

AVANZI DEL TEATRO E DELL' 
ANFITEATRO DI piESTUM, 

{Remains of the Theatre and Amphitheatre of 
Pastum.) 

As to the theatre, it is so comjdetely in 
rubs that even the plan of it can scarcely be 
ascertained. Several fragments of stones scat- 
tered on the ground, amongst which are seen 
divers griffins and other emblematical figures, 
denote the excellent period of architecture in 
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which this edifice was cotiMriicteci. Tht^ su- 
perb buso-relievo also which have been (bund, 
prove the ancient magnificence and beauty of 
die structure. 

At» the distance of about 100 paces fh>m 
the Theatre, are seen the remains of the 
Amphitheatre, which was situated in die 
centre of the town* Although this edifice 
also is completely in ruinS| it is nevertheless 
easy to perceive that it was of an oval form, 
and that its largest diameter was 177 feet, 
and its smallest 192. The remains of 10 
steps are still visible, as Well as the dens in 
which the wild beasts were enclosed. 

At the distance of about 50 paces from the 
Amphitheatre, b situated the 

TfeMPIO DE CERERE, 
{Tenq>le of Ceres.) 

If the first of these temples was consecrated 
to Neptune, in order to render homage to 
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him us tbe god of tiavig«liony and protector 
of EtriUtia; thU ove waa erected for the 
purpose of worshipping the goddess Ceres, 
whoio they believe to preside over the fertility 
of the territory of Paestum. 

Atth^Ugb this temple is amaiier and less 

majestic than that of Neptune, the omameiita" 

are nevertheless lighter and more elegant. 

The exteriof of this, ediice is 85 feet in 

length, and 44 in breadth. It is surrounded 

by a piazza, supported by 13 columns on 

each side, and six in front. All these columns 

are flut^ ; they %re wii^out basest aad test 

QB the last of the three slep^. which sinrronuid 

|he t^nifl^. These columns are )6^feet ia 

height, and four io ^m^ter; they sapfiort a 

xn^gnificeot ^vteblature^ a»d a frontispiece 

QU, eacb of th^ two fronts. After Im^mg 

aA^^nd^ the steps of o«e ol thiese fronts^ the 

tra^vdler wiU enter the portico leadJDg to the 

cQlt yfkick i$ supported by six coliwajR, 

i^gmtly disp^iwed. Whm be has. passed the 

[i^ticp^ bjB will C0BW5 tO' four is^v.p si^pa, by 
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wUch he may ascend to tbe cell. This place 
is suiToimded by avails on the four sides, and 
still presents traces of the sanctuary, and 
the altars erected for the oflPerings and sacri- 
fices. 

The last moniunent worthy of attention io 
the city of Paestum is the 

CORTILE O PORTICO, 

{Court or Portico.) 

This edifice is open on the four sides, 
without exhibiting the least trace of cell or 
altar in the middle; firom which it would 
appear that it has no claim to the title of | 
temple or church, but must rather be con- | 
sidered as one of those piazzas, or porticos, I 
intended fpr public assemblies, or as a pro- 
menade for the citizens. , This monument b | 
169 feet in length, and 85 in breadth. The I 
whole edifice b composed of fluted columns, 
of the Doric order^ without bases, and resting j 

I 
* I 
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on the last of the three steps which surround 
it. The exterior of die building presents 18 
columns on the two sides^ and nine on the 
two fronts. Through either of these fronts 
the traveller may pass into the vestibule, 
which is formed by two large side pilasters, 
and three columns in the middle. 

The whole square of this portico was for- 
merly divided, into two equal parts, by an 
order of columns placed in a straight line 
from one front to the other ; but there are 
now only thre^ of them remaining. The 
pavement was raised a little round these 
columns, in order to distinguish this part 
from the other, and to form a place where 
the first citizeqs and the magistrates might 
separate themselves from the rest of the 
people. These columns are placed at regular 
distances, and the space between each is 
equal to half the circumference of one of 
them. There is sufficient room on the sides 
to form a convenient promenade. The ar- 
chitecture of this edifice must have been very 
8g 
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deganty if we may judge firooi the beautifel 
fena of the columns and llieir capitals, which 
are much mora oriismented thao thosti of ike 
Temples. This circumataoce certainly indi* 
catea a aecondage of the Etruscan Doric order. 
As la^ce is nothing more to. be seen 
amongst the reoiaans of. aatiqiuly at PsBstum, 
that catt be conudered of importmice, we 
shall retun^ to die Naqphss road. ' 

, About XSl miles mrth of Naples, ont'tfae 
plain wh^ne formerly stood th^ deiightful 
town of Ci^ma, is aikill aeea the 

PALAZZO EEALE DI CASERTA. 

(Royal PaHace of Caserta.) 

After haviftg huiltL the pala^ of Pbrtici 
and that of Capo di Monte, Charles HI. be- 
came ao delighted with the beautiful plai& of 
Caserta^ that^ be resolved te^ buitd anodier 
A^n. This phsn ia sitWaNal at a short dis* 
toooe (nm^Smpks,,'nnA veiy near die great 
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fortress of Capua, which, under all circum- 
stances, offered him a secure asylum: it also 
abounded with game. These advantages, 
combined with the salubrity of the climate, 
induced the king to decide at once, and he 
accordingly sent to Rome, in the year 1753, 
for the celebrated architect Louis Vanvitelli, 
Mho constructed this palace, which is decid* 
edly the most magnificent and most r^ular 
edifice in Italy. 

This bttildii^ is of a rectangular form, 
746 feet in length, and 576 in breadth. Each 
iif the principal fronts has three grand en* 
trances. The palace is 113 feet in height, 
and each of its four fronts is divided into two 
ofty stories, and three less considerable. 
'ITie^two principal fronts have both S6 win* 
dows, ornamented with columns. The centre 
of the edifice is also surmounted by a sort of 
octagon cupola, which adds considerably to 
the effect. This palace has two subterranean 
stories, one intended for kitchens and stables, 
and the other underneath if, for cellars. 

3 63 
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These subterranean apartments are very deep^ 
and are nevertheless as light as if they had 
windows. This peculiarity is owing to the 
skill of the architect, who has contrived so to 
dispose the double walls, as to admit the 
light between them. . i 

The. grand centre door opens into a ma^ 
jestic porticOi supported by 98 columns of 
Sicilian stone, covered with valuable marble. 
This portico is 507 feet long, and extends to 
the opposite firoat, on the northern side, / It 
has three octagonal vestibules, two of which 
are near the great doors, and the other is in 
the centre of the edifice : four sides of this 
octagon lead into four great courts, two-more 
are coniprised in the portico, another kacb 
to a lofty and magnificent staircase, and the 
last is. occupied by the statue of Hercules 
crowned by Glory. Each of the side-doors 
open into one of the four great courts, which 
are 229 feet in length, and 163 in breadth. 
The fronts of the building that overlook these 
courts, are equal in magnificence to those of 
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die exterior; they are formed of Caserta 
stone, and are disposed in so many covered 
arches, over which are the apartments. 

The above-mentioned magnificent stair- 
ease is divided into three branches ; the first 
terminates where the two others commence, 
one of them is on the right hand, the other 
on the left; the latter ascends to the vestibule 
of the chapel, and the royal apartments. This 
staircase is of a noble style of architecture, 
and is ornamented with beautiful marbles ; it 
consists of 100 steps, each formed of a single 
piece of marUe, 19 feet aiid a half in length; 
and the surrounding walls are all covered 
withbeautifully-^colouredmarble. On the first 
step from the bottom of the staircase, are 
two well executed marble licms. The first 
landing*place commands a view of three 
statues in their niches, representing Truth, 
Majesty, and Merit. 

The staircase is then divided into two 
branches, one of which leads into a superb 
' Q.GS 
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vestibule in the form of an octagon, supported 
by 24 marble columns of the Corinthian 
order, with a ceiling ornamented by beautiful 
paintings. The centre door, which is adorned 
with columns on each side, opens into the 
chapel, and the others into the royal apart- 
ments. 

The Chapel Royal, which may be com- 
pared to a spacious and majestic church, has 
an open portico on each side, with a base 
ig^ feet high, from which rise i6 columns of 
green Sicilian marble, forming a support for 
the grand entablature, on which the ceiling 
rests. The base of the portico presents eight 
openings, and as many windows, correspond- 
ing in number with the columns. 

Amongst these columns are seen three 
statues of saints. The great altar is orna- 
mented with four beautiful pillars of yellow 
marble, and a picture, representing the |Con- 
ception of the Virgin. 

The vestibule of this chapel has four doors^ 
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which open bto the apartments of the King, 
Queen, and Royal Family. These apart- 
ments consist of a great number of rooms, 
disposed in admirable order, and adorned with 
paintings, marbles, and furniture of singular 
beauty and elegance. Every thing in this 
palace is remarkable for its splendour, and 
though from its situation it may be termed a 
country villa, it must nevertheless be con- 
sidered as a most magnificent royal palace. 

Near the great door, on the western side, is 
seen a beautiful theatre, divided into several 
tiers of boxes, and ornamented with marbles 
and columns ; in short, .in point of splendour 
it may be ^said to rival the first theatres in 
Italy. 

On the northern side of the palaqe are some 
extensive gardens and delightful groves, dis- 
posed nearly in the same style as those of Por- 
tici and Capo di Monte. The water with 
which the palace is abundantly supplied, as 
well as that flowing constairtly into the lake 
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and fountams of tkese gardens, has been con* 
ireyed tliiliier by means of the 

ACQUEDOTTO DI CASERTA, 

{Aqueduct of Caserta.) 

This aqueduct, which surpasses, or at 
least equals, the most beautiful works of the 
ancient Romans, and supplies Caserta with 
water, issuing from very distant sources, is 
undoubtedly one of the most wonderful un- 
dertakings of Charles III. The territory of 
Airola produces a great abundance of water, 
arising from nine springs, which flow into the 
river Faenza, passing through the district of 
St. Agatha of the Goths, and afterwards fall 
into the river Volturno. These streams uniting 
form a considerable body of water, which 
the Chesalier Louis VanviteUi has succeeded 
iu conveying to Caseria, by means of this 

CQAduit. 
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This aqueduct is composed of very solid 
brick work, covered over with a particular 
kind of stucCOy which resists the ravages of 
the water. The distance from the source of. 
these streams to Caserta^ taken in a straight 
line, is about 12 miles; but following the 
windings of the aqueduct, it is about 27* 

The great architect employed in this work, 
used evety effort to conduct the waters 
&rpqgh the places which approached nearest 
to a level with the source; he was, never«» 
dieless, unable to avoid the obstacles pre* 
sented.by two high mountains,' between which 
lies the valley of Maddelona, surrounded . on 
every side by lofty heights ; which would have 
forced the waters to descend in this place, and 
afterwards to re-ascend to a prodigious height ; 
but the experience of this skilful architect 
overcame all the difficulties. He cut through 
the two mountaiti^ at a place xalled Prato, to 
the extent of 1,100 fathoms ; at Ciesco, to the 
length of 9^0 intboAui ; «t Gargano, 570 ; 
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and at La Rocca^ SOO; formmg in all a kiigth 
of 2^950 fathomsy according to the report 
and meaaurement of the master-nason of the 
royal builc&igs. 

After having thus cut trough the twomoun* 
tains^ it became necessary to unite them ; this 
was done by means of a bridge^ of which die 
architecture, ^s well as the height, astonishes 
every one who beholds it. This bridge is com* 
posed of three rows of arches, placed one 
over Ifae other. The first row, at the base of 
the two BEHMintains, consists of 19 Brchet; the 
second, of 27 ; and the third, of 45. Hie 
pilasters of the first row of arches are more 
than 39 feet in thickness, and 49 in hei^t. 
It may be easily imagined, that immense sums 
must have been expended in Uie execution of 
this, gigantic undertaking. The very short 
space of time in which it was accompli^d k 
likewise a matter of astonishment; the royal 
buildings being only commenced in 17^2, and 
the aqueduct being entirely finished in 17d9» 
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About fiO miles from GiserU, and 37 from 
Ka|de8, 18 «itiiat«d the 

CITTA DI BENEVENTO, 
(City of BenetfentumJ) 

Although it IB difficult to trace^ the origin of 
these very ancient cities, destitute as they are 
of the monuments necessary to assist in the 
discovery ; yet the ancient writers agree gene* 
ttily in' attributing the foundatioa to some 
ilhislrious personages of antiquity. Julius 
Sdinoy Procopio, and some other authors, 
iitform us that Diomedes, King of BtoUa, was 
fDunder of the city of Beneventum, and, ac- 
cording to their calculations, its foundation 
preceded that of Rome by 477 years. How* 
«vec thiftmay be, it b pretty well ascertained 
that tfdsancieot city was fir^ in the possession 
of the Sarnnites, and that it afterwards formed 
pact of Campania, under tbe.«npir6 of Adrian. 
Titua livius te)ls us, that Beneventom was 
originaUy called JtakaUHm^ in consequence 
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of the high winds frequently experienced 
there. The Romans having afterwards esta* 
blished a colony there^ the town took the 
name of Beneventum ; and^ having undergone 
various alterations and embellishments^ it was 
soon converted into a town of some import- 
ance. The inhabitants of Beneventum united 
with these colonists^ in giving their support to 
the Romans against Hannibal. Vitintus erected 
a magnificent amphitheatre, of which nothing 
now remains but the foundation, modem edi^ 
fices having been built over it. The senate 
and the Roman people also constructed the 
celebrated triumphal arch, in honour of the 
Emperor Trajan. This arch is now called 
Porta Aurea, because it serves as a gate to 
the city. 

Beneventum was occupied by the Goths 
in the year 490 of the Christian era, and in 571 
by the Lombards, who created it the capital 
of a duchy, to which 34 counts o{ l\xe nev^ 
bouring towns were subject. Tbia dxuiXi^ 
continued till the Kings of Ital^y mad^ tVie.Toie« 
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selves masters of it. Beneventum passing 
afterwards under the dominion of Charle- 
ms^ne, that emperor obtained possession of 
the principality in 787y and it was continued 
to bis successors till the year 891 > the epocha 
in which Ursus was chased by the Greeks, 
who were themselves afterwards expelled by 
Gttidona III., Duke of Spoleti. 
- It is generally supposed that this town was 
erected into a bishopric, in the 40th year of 
the Christian era, and that St. Potino was the 
first bishop of it. St« Januarius was also 
declared grand protector of Beneventum and 
of Naples, m the fourth century. In 969, the 
Bishop Landolphus was elected Archbishop 
by John XIII. Become thus a metropolitan 
see, Beneventum was bestowed on the Pontiff 
Leo IX. by Henry III., who received in 
exchange Bambergues; a town of Franconia, 
at that time belonging to the holy see ; and 
in 1077 it fell into the hands of the Romish 
church, who are still in possession of it. . 
This metropolis had formerly 32 suffragan 
2 II 
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biskops^ who were afterwards reduced to £3> 
aad finally to 16, the Dumber now ezisthig. 
The Roman PontifBrheld s^ral cotmcib 
there. The first was assembled by Victor III. 
in 1081, and the second by Urban 11. is 1001* 
Pascal IL also held three councils at Bene- 
▼entum, which were those of the years 1 108, 
1 1 13, and 1117- The diocese of Benerentnm 
was originally so extensive, that it compre- 
hended 217 vittages. .Independeiidy of the 
above-mentioiied personages, the church of 
BeneTCUtum was governed by M. deUa Casa, 
a celebrated orator and poet, aod by Bene- 
dict XIII. Orsini, before he obtained the 
pontificate. 

The city of: Beneventum has given birth to 
a great number of illustrious persons^ equally 
celebrated for their learning, piety, and mar* 
tial valour. Amongst them may be reckoned 
the three pontiffs, St* Felix, Victor III., and 
Gregory VIII. This^own also still contains 
several noble families, equally remarkable for 
Iheir talents and vutues. 
I 
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^ The city of Beneventum is situated ou th€ 
declivity <tf a hill, at die foot of which flow 
the rivers Sabbato and Calora, fonoing a 
junction at the part dial opens towards Cam- ' 
pauia. The whole town is surrounded by 
nmiparts, and has eight gates/ It is about 
two miles and a balf in circiu»ference ; and 
the Bumber of its iidiabUa»ts amowts to 
about }6^000. It has a castle erected by 
William Bilotts^ of Be^evepitiun; who go- 
nw^ed Ae town m the name of John XXIL, 
tbiBii jr^diDg at Avignon. In 1640, a weA* 
epB^ont^ marble U<m was discovered at Bene* 
ventum; it is now exhibited for public Jvr 
•pection. The public palace is a.Q»9gniiicent 
edifice, of a.fine style of ar>chitecture.. 

The cathedral is a noble dtructure, orna- 
mented with marbles and paintings. The 
great door is composed enljirely .of bronze, 
with well-executed basso^relievoes. In front 
ef th^s church is seen a small Egyptian obe- 
lisk, and a marMe bon of excell^t workman- 
ship. The palace of the archbishop, with 
2 ■ fi 
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his seminaryy is also a very fine building, and 
contains a valuable library, consisting of nu- 
merous printed books, and several codes from 
the 11th to the 14th century. 

Beneventum has also a very<;e1ebrated mo- 
nastery erected by Gisolpha II. It is called 
the monastery of St. Sophia. It was the first 
granted to the Benedictine nuns. The Bene- 
dictine monks^ obtained possession of it in 
the 10th century, and it was afterwards occu- 
pied by the Canons of Laterano, in 1595. 
This monastery formerly enjoyed immense 
revenues, as is announced in several documents 
of the archives of the mint. 

The most remarkable ancient monument of 
Beneventum, is the 

ARCO DI TRAJANO, 

(Trajan's Arch.) 

There are now only two of the triumphal 
Arches remaining, out of three, that were 
erected by the s^ate, and the Roman people, 
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in lionoar of the Emperor Trajan.- The one 
which formerly existed in the forum at Rome, 
ie entire! J destroyed. The first of these two 
arches is still seen at Beneventum, where it 
was erected in 114; the other is that which 
now ornaments the Gate of Ancona. These 
Arches^ from their :beauty aqd elegance^ have 
been considered as the work of the celebrated 
Grecian Architect Apollodonis^ who accord* 
ing to Dionysius Cassius^ was employed by 
the Emperor Trajan^ to embellish the city of 
Home. These two arches are of the Ccnin* 
tbian order, that at Beneventum is considered 
superior to .the one at Anoonai the former 
being ornaanented with superb basso-^relieYOs ; 
it has indeed always been prcmoun^ed a work 
perfect in its kiqd, and worthy of the Roman 
people^ and of th® august Prince to whom 
it was erected, in honour of the victories ob<^ 
tained by him in the German and Dacian 
war, as appears by the inscription* 

This arch is composed of Grecian marble : 
it has a dauble socle^ on- which rest eight 

2 H 3 
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fluted columns of the composite order^ that 
ig to sajy four on each side. The spaces 
between the columns^ on both sides of the arch, 
presents two orders of basso^relievoes^ of 
beautiful sculpture, representing the sacri- 
fices and exploits of the emperor. There are 
also two friezes, ornamented with basso-re- 
lievoes. The frieze of the entablature exhibits 
the triumphal march, sculptured in basso-re- 
lievo. In the angles of the arch are seen two 
figures in a reclining posture, representing 
rivers. On the entablature is seen the inscrip- 
tion, adorned on both sides with basso-relievoes. 
The opening of the arch also presents two 
other basso-relievoes. The ceiling likewise 
exhibits a variety of ornaments; the centre one 
is a basso-relievo, representing a winged Fame, 
crowning the Emperor Trajan. The decora- 
tions of the front of the arch^ looking towards 
the town, are exactly the saipe as those on 
the opposite side. 

END OF THE BNVIROHS. 
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of St. Januarius, 



189 

Origin of Baia, 231 
of Naples, 56 



Pagus Lemoniut, Town of, 5 
Augustus Felix, 290 



Palace, Archiepiscopai,188 

Palace Berio, 152 

Borgia, at Velletri, 

14 

Cavalcante, 161 

Cellamare, 128 

•^ — ' — Chigi, at JjBL fiiccia, 

11 

r- Corigliano, 161 

Dentid, 152 

Doria, 149 

■ ■ of£ffiperorGalbA,80 
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Palfce CHnnetti, 14 

Ora-vina, 148 

LBncellonti, «! Vel- 

letri, 14 

■ Maddalone, 149 
*— de Monte Leone, 14^ 

Old, 101 J , 

Pia»tXeIli, 148 

of Queen Jane, 181 

Boyal irf" Capo di 

Monte, 164 
- — ^Bojal of Caserta, 8S8, 
its gardens, 843 
its aqaednct, 34t 

Royal of Naples,! 01 

'- Royal of Portici, 262 

Saluaao, 164 

—- . of Sangro, 164 

Spinelli, 14^ 

Stigjiano, 151 

— of Theo4oric, atTer- 

racina, 31 

ofthe Vicaria, 192 



Fartfaenope, ancient Town 

of, 96 
PassegiataiReale di Ouaja, 

120 
Pansilippo, 125 
Pausilippo, Promontory of, 

lU 
Piazza di Caitello Kuovo, 

105 

del Santo Spirito,142 

. del Mercato, 196 

of Pompeii, 306 

Pipemo, Town of, 17 
Piscina Mirabila, 236 
Pizzo Falcone, flS 
Platoflume, 118 
PsBStum, City of, S26 

-its Ampbitlieatre, 



333 



res, 334 



-it8t>ortioo,»36 
- ifs Temple of Ge- 



PaBStum, its Temple of Nep- 
tune, 381 

— tU Theatre, 333 

Pometia, Town of, 18 
Pompeii, City of, 283 

overwhelmed by 

Vesnyios, 284 

— its diseovery, 286 

its Consular Way, 



294 



its Boildings, 296 

its Theatres, 30T 

Ponte di Chiaja, 116 
Ponte Mas^giore, 2, 28 
Pontine Marshes, 18 
Population of Naples, 97 
Popcelaki- Manufactory, 103 
Portici, Village of, 251 
Portici, Coast of, 251 
Portico of F^stum, 336 
Porto Giulio, 23» 
Porto di Napoll, tlO 

Poz2aoli,217 



Pozzuoli, City of, 211 
Pozzuoli, Coast of, 200 
Pratica, Castle of, 13 
Procida, Island of, 38. 92 
Printinfc Office, Royal, 103 
Promenade of Chiaja, 120 
— MergelUuH, 



123 

Quarter of St. Lucia, 117 

Reclusorio of the Poor, 156 
Resina, Village of, 269 
Revolt of Masaniello, 197 
Riccia La, Town of, 10 
Rio Martino, Canal of, 22 
Room of St. Thomas d' Aqui- 
nas, 164 
Roma Vecehift, 6 
Route firom Rome to Na- 
ples, 1 
Royal College, 116 
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Salerno, City of, 326 
Santa Maria, Town of, 40 
St Agatha, YiUage of, 8, 

46 
San Felice. Town of, 27 
Scavali, Village of, 43 
School of Vir^l, 132 
Sebastian's, St. Gate at 

Rome,! 
Sebeto River. 96 
Sepolcro d' Agrippina, 234 

di Ascanio, 6 

de' Curia^, 7 

della Famiglia 

d'Arria, 293 

-diVirgilio,l2r 



Sennoneta, Village of, 16 

Sessa, Town of, 44 

Setia, or Setinom, 17 

Sezze, Town of, 17 

Sibyl €umean, 226 

Silaro Rirer, 326 

Solfatara^ 207 

Sparanisi, Inn of, 3, 45 

Spiaggi^ di Mergeiiina, 131 

Spring Mineral, 118 

Square of the Kew Castle, 
105 

of the HolyGhost, 142 

ofdelMercatello,143 

Squares, 98 

Stabia,Cityof,323 

overwhelmed by Ve- 
suvius. 324 . 

Statnary^s Workshop at 
Pompeii, 314 

Statue of D. Flavins, at 
Pozzuoli, 217 

- Hercules, 146 



Street, Merchant's, 152 

Bookseller's, 152 

Brazier's, 162 

CuUer's, 152 

Goldsmith's, 152 

Toledo, 161 



Street, Vicaiia, 172 
Streets, 98 

Suessa AnruncomiDi 44 . 
Snlmona, 16 

Temple of Apollo, at Naples, 
179 

Apollo, near Ca- 
pua, 51 



ol],S 



Ap<A\o at PosEzii- 

5 

Apollonius Sana- 
tonus, at Cumae, 243 

Augustus, at Poz- 



zuoli, 213 

Castor and Pol- 



lux, at Cora, 16 

Ceres, at PflBstum, 



Diana Lucifera, 



334 



called 'patina, 51 

- Diana Lncifera, at 



Pozzuoli, 227 

Diana at PozzaoU, 

Diana Tauiida, at 



214 



Gensano. 12 

Esculapius, at An> 



tium,26 



Esculapius, at 
Pompeii, 313 

Fortune at Anti- 



234 



15 



pua, 61 



Herculesy at Cora, 

Hercules, near Ca- 

l8is^310 
Jupiter Tiphatin, 



um,26 
Fortune, at Pausi- 

lippo, 133 4 

—I—I Gianf 8, 246 ^ 

j^ercule Bovalio, 



near Caserta, 51 
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Teniae of JapiterAnxiinuH 
at Terracina, 29 

- Man, near Capua, 

■ Mercury, 190 

• Mercury, at Poz- 



61 



zuoli,926 _ 

— Neptune, at Paes- 



tam,33^ 

SatuinatSezsse,17 

Serapis, 216 

Venus Aphrodite, 

atAntium, 26 

• Venus, near Lake 



Tomb of Virgil, 127 . 
Tombs at Bauli, 234 ' 
Pozzuoli, 221 



Avemus, 220 
Terra di Lavoro, 94 
Terracina, toi^n of, 2, 28 
Theatre of San Carlino, 104 

. St. Charles, 103 

. St.Ferdinand,106 

• the Florentines, 



105 



— delFmidOylOA 
-«Herculaneum^9 

— New, 105 

— Pffistum, 333 
- Comic, at Pom- 



peii, 315 
Tragic of Pom- 
peii, 307 

Tragic of Pom- 



peii, 317 
Tiiata Volcano, 61 
l\>mb of Agrippina, 234 

-Arria Family, 293 

-Ascanius, at Al- 



banc, 6 



bano, 7 



Cicero, 36 

the Curatii, at Al' 



Pompey the Great, 



at Albano, 7 

- Sanazarius, 130 



249 



^- ganazanus, lov 
— Scipio Africanus, 



Torre dAstura. 25 

dei Confini, or Por- 

tello.32 

dellEpitafio,33 

del Greco, Tillage of, 

279 
di Mezza Via, Inn of, 

2,5 

del lAnntniziata, 279 

d'Orlando, at GaeU, 

«89 
de Tre Ponti, Inn of, 

2,17 
Tower del Carmine, Castle 

of, 97 
Latratina at Gaeta, 

40 
Tres Tabemae, 16 
Trajan's »Arch at BenCTcn- 

tum,852 
Tripergole, village ol^ 223 
Tritola, Sudatones j^ ^^ 
Truglio, 226 ^ 

Tnsculan Way, 4 ■ 
Tnsculum, 4 

Ufiense River, fe 
Uniyersity of Study, 171 
Urbs Mamurrarum, 35 

Velletri, town of, 2, 13 
Vesuvius Mount, 265 
Vicaria, 192 
Villa Barberini, at Castel 

Gandolfo, 8 

Castello, 35 

of Lucius LucuUus, 

133 
of Prince Caraffa of 

Belvedere, 136 
of Commander Mace- 

donio, 166 
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of Ttberiiis, 240 

Voltamo Hirer, 44, 45 
Vomere Mount, 136 
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NEW WORKS, 

NEfV MDITIONS, 

VVBUSHXD SV 

SAMUEL LEIGH, 18, STRAND. 



LEIGH'S NEW PICTURE of ENGLAND and 
WALES, comprehending a Deacription of the Principal 
Toiirnsj Ancient Remains, Natural and Artificial Curiosi- 
ties, Soil aftd Produce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Rivers 
and Canals, Principal Seats and Bathing Places. Illus« 
trated by a Map of England and numerous Views. Price 
12«, boards, 1S«. bound. 



The NEW PICTURE of ENGLAND and WALESf, 
with Fifty-five Maps of the Counties. Price £1. bound. 

THIGH'S NEW POCKET ATLAS of the Counties 
of England and Wales. Plain, 12«. half-bound; Colour- 
ed, 16s. half-bound. 



The NAVAL and MIUTARY EXPLOITS which hare 
distinguished the Reign of GEORGE III., accurately de- 
scribml, and methodically arranged by Jbhoshaphat 
AvPiK. In one thick Volume, 18mo. embellished with 
numerous coloured Plates, 14f. boards, 15s. bound.. 

The PRINCIPLES of PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE ; 
'or,. Scenogiaphic Projection ;. containing universal rules 
for delineating Desiens on various Siufoces, and taking 
Views from Nature by the most simple and expeditious 
ipethods ; to which are added. Rules for Shadowing, and 
4he . Elements , of Painting. Illustrated with Ftfty-one 
Plates. By Richabd Brown, Architect and Professof 
Vf Persp^ire. Boyal 4to. £3. Si. boards* 
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9 WORKS PUBLISHED BT 

LEIGH'S NEW PICTURE of LONDON and its 
Enviroiit ; or, a View oi the Political, Religipus^ Medi- 
cal, literaryy Munipipal, C«pmeriial*«id <Moial State 
of the British Jletrop^is. Preaenting'a biief and lumi- 
nous Guide to the Stranger m all subjects connected with 
general Information, Business, or Amusement. With a 
Plan of London, <aid a Ufap oi th^ EnVirons. New Edi- 
tion, 18mo., price 6«. bound. 

— :- with plan. Map, Panomm^ .of jCuciosities, 

and upwards <if One Hundred' ViemL Jf&w dEklitioD, 
18mo., price 99. bound. . . 

. with Twenty-four coloured Plates, exhibi- 
ting t6e Costume of the Lower Ohkn. ^ 78nio« ]#s. bd.J 

■ ■ with Pifty-'four Ghantclerisfle flk6(che9, !^ 

-RoWLANDsoN, coloured, 18mo. botnd, ptice l^a. 



B0WLANDS0N^CHARAtTEttISTIC;8KCTCflES 
of the LOWER ORDERS of the British' MetropoUi, 
consisting of Fifty-four^PlateSj^ neatly coloured, 18mo. 
Mf'bann^^ 75, . • ,/ - 

AtrX ETRANGERS. 

££KOUVEAU TABLEAU £M£ LOWOItBSHdtltiGH, 
.•aCttidederEtfaDger dans hi C%fMhiikfMJa^titm, 
auquel on a joint quelques Avis UTLLBa«uilB[t*wMiaAH 
sur les Monnaies, les HetaU, lasOaf^s, &c. Avec un Plan 
dte UmdKi, ein«<e Carte das &iiiimaa,.BlriitJOv«ofal^% 



. RECUEIL DE PHRASES otileaAui&TftANOttialn 
Fransaia et ADglaiBy*att Qmda da Ja f— »fwiiiMiiito- 
glaise. Prix 2 schelins, bcoah^ 

L£ MUSEE DE8 VARIETES iLITfCBitfRES^^ 
tf Vols «vo. mmea, Pftpis jCS;4te. 

Thit work consists «f Msntairs'Of^vsttsgfMMlleiiHIei, 
Miflaallanaoaa Essays • Bagatelles | Faieiiry; Mid t;ii#- 
mry fttd Seientiilo Nottees j .md is ^stiaalwisraila^ 
-<»€av 4iiap«fttsal of Young PeMOBSi "^ 

It may likawlaoibe hadin 'N4nabe»;prii(»lr«»'^Mi. 
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sAimun iM^m AS^ &TJUKD. i 

ELIZABETH; ou, lek Bxil4i ie 9ibhnt, par Ma- 
dame Cottin: to which axe. add^d^ Notes for the Use 
of Schools. By J. Chbrpi^i^ovp^ bounds 48. 

ROLANDO'S MODERN ART OF FENCING, revis- 
ed, by J. 8. Forstth; in a neat pockM Tolame, with tbxt^ 
mmouacolottied Plates> price 9s. boardsj^ IO9. 6d. bound.* 

NINE PICTURESQUE VIEWST of the PRINCIPAL 
M4WUMENTS inihe Cemetery of PERE LA CHAISE,, 
near Paris ; alsa-a oorreot View of the Paraclete ^iecte<f 
by Abela»d ;* the whole beaotifdlly coloured^ and accom*' 
paniedwith concise Descriptive Notices. Drawn by J.. 
T. 9vKmtm, Marine Painter to his Majesfeyi and H.R.Hi 
the|>akeofOIerenee. Atlas 4tOi i^l. U. 



The BEAUTIES of MOZART, HANDEL. PLEYEL, 
HAYDN^ BEISTHOVEN, ROSSINI, and other cele. 
bxatsd Oomposers^ adapted to the Words of populai 
Psalms and Hyaitts,. for One or Two Voices) witti aa. 
Accompaniment and oecaMonal Symphonies for the 
PiaaiM^rtas Organ; or Harp« By an. Eminent ProfetMr. 
In one thick Volume, 4to., price £1. lU. 6i. . 

MQKim.^ MUSICAL PTOLIGATION. 

On^tbfivFisrtof eaoh.MaothiapQblished» handson*!;) 
pnntAdiai qjairU^ pricft9<. 6<l., The HABMONICOM ^ 
an AaaomUaseof Vocal and Instnuneotal Munio. Thift 
pobtioati^n nay be considered not only a aQW> b«i m 
TPXQXBa»e«t,fmi9m'm Feividieal LUei«turf >.aa eoeb Nungn 
ber contains Six or SIbvbn Entire Pieces of Voc^tiaoA 
iDstramental Music, either composed exclusively for this 
VMr,. hf ^niineiKtJ?|ofewocf^ or »«le«ted with tastfe and 
jadsmA&VfBooi f9mnt Foreign WeiM» «' ^v tboae.ot 
tlw^at^MSOf fotaMz.days^ wbidk «fe«flfeinbleio the> 
Conducitiirs a^:tba Hkiiiiomo^i^ b^ttisoif^iiniliie^ «»«• 
kfkownr tali^ Majority of the Mmv»l World ftii^etta: 
with Notices 'Of New MusicaiWoriLs, Memoirs of Dis-* 
lia f H ii J»8dOM»»oaeiii» aod^ a pqrtksi or«iLo»l0cfnA>f 
Mosio; the wM& peinM in « cc^Haaieal. and elaganti 
ldnn,andat a price not exceeding that ofan ojHliawEy SOi^g^ 
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WOBKS FUBL18HBD BY 

FOR TRAVELLERS 

on TflE 

CONTINENT. ' 



PLANTA'S NEW PICTURE of PARIS; or, the 
Strang's Guide to the French Metropolis : accuiately. 
describing the Pablic Establishments, remarkable Edi- 
fices, Pbces of Amusement, and eyeir other object 
worthy of notice; also a description of the Entiroms of 
Paris, and the various Routes from England, with par- 
ticular Hints to TcavellerB, &c. Illustrated by a Map of 
the Routes, a Guide to the Curiosities, a Plan of Pdfe 
]a Chaise, nnm^ous Views, 'a Map of the Environs, and 
a Plan of the City. New Edition, considerably enlai^g^. .- 
Price 9s. bounds 

PLANT A'S NEW PICTURE of PARIS, with Thirty 
Plates, delineating the Costume of the Lower Orders of 
theFrenchMetrop61is,18mo. bound, 12s. 

PLANTA'S GAZETTEER of FRANCE, 4s. boaids, 
5$, bound. 



REICHARirs ITINERARY of FRANCE and BEL- 
GIUM ; or,' the Traveller's Guide through those Countries : 
being an Aecouat of the Post and Cross Roads, Cities,' 
Towns, Rivers, Canals, principal Inns, Coins, Modes and 
Price of Travelling ; List of the Diligences, Voitures, 
&C., Illustrated by an accurate Map. New Edition, I8mo. 
8r. bound. 



A LARGE and ACX^TJRATE MAP of FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, Ac., with the New and 
Old Divisions, from the latest Authorities. By BAllstii B, 
Lapis, and PtoavBT.^ Sise 81 inches by 89}. Done up 
in a portable^form. Price 6s. Canvass and case, 9«. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the PICTURES 
» the ROYAL MUSEUM, or the LOUVRE, Boanb, 
4».3 bound 5s, 
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fariag »€te}MteiUAftlliMii9liHMf UaitedNetboilaadB, 
offr XangiloHritffitigiaH ani Hodlaikd, c<Hktfiiiwig » fiOl 
l>B0Cii^tiMi t)£r«w^3r fk>wii^ i^ «Jbjecto of CurioM^. 
HiiiiwAciBia^.Ob«aieg»e, and Isfas; the Mod« of Cos* 
ymfmm ifoanr. Flaiei 4» PUc« ^ and a complete Jtiaorary 
of ^ilM M waBiiBfi]is^G0ttiile]r I iba whicti it< piefise^ a i)«ie£ 
ftolelkiof iii0 HifltMQTi G«i»ftttutM, aad Reli^aoC t]^^ 
Jfellii ilimlK? flii i^cBCiail Appearasoeii Pvodtteticns and 
Ott M BiM w te of tiwtCcafttty ; aad th* Mannen amd C«»» 
toms of the Inhabitants. New EditioA, «nbetti«hed witli 
a Map of the Netherland«»-a^ Plan of Brussels^ and name- 

its Environs ; or, Stranger's Guide t6 that Gity, aoc«i«telf 
duati ' Hj fng; ih& PtrWic Establishments^ remarkable Build- 
Sqgy, twoF of Anmsementyand other objects -worthy of 
noticeiikthatCStyafnd its vicinity. IVew Edition. ti»^ 
belUahed with a* large Pias of Brussels^ and iramdroii* 
Vie VB. 1 Saxo. boimd, 9$. 



The STTRANGER'S GlTfDE id the ThASm of 
WATERLOO^ &e^ exhibiting, wt a large 8eale> Ifhe. 
Positions of the Armies on the. 15th, 16th, 17th, and 
IBth of . Jane^ 1%IS^ Pone up iaii. portaUe fprm^; $s^ 

A PLAK of .Oie BATTLE of WATERIiOO, or Bfbar 
Skp.Jean. Done.npia a portable form. 4s. 

REIGHARD's ITiNEBAJlY of OEBMAKT; ta,!^^ 
wller!t <>iude. ihsoof^ tot €onntiy, containing %h» 
vaasauModoandSKpensM^of TxwMj^ Coins, Im^ 
SvUkGonerevaiMMs; ^OsPi ihe Poits and Belays of aU 
thsiaoad«;«i|bAiT<qiMinniHf»hical 4A(U)unt,of ihe Cttionu 
To«n%.MaDdi ViUagsi^ ,t». vhicU is add«d, m Itioetar^ 
of HaooMsrand Tavdceflr* lUustxaled ^F^Q« #f .^m 
and Vienna, a correct Jtfap^ -ao<l numerous Views of 
tl»t|«M[|,^ Ciikm. Kew Witm^. c^M^imbif fn- 
iMcM^lif If. Bs«Hv^of Vi^Q^ l^<is if^ppm^'^ . 
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W<mK8 FUBUflHBD BT 

SdllRElBER'i TRAVELLER'^ GOtMB DOWH 
THE RHINE, exhibiting the Goune of tiMft River tmm 
Schaffhaosen to Holland, and deteribing Che Moselle 
fkom Coblenti to Treves ; with an Acooant of the Cities, 
Towns, Villages, Prospects, Ac^ In the Vicinity, and of 
the Places where there are Mineml Springs; toceCfaer 
with a Descriptimi of the various Routes, Modes of Con- 
veyance, Inns, Coins, &c. Embellished with a minute 
tad accurate* Map of the Rhine from Schaffhausen to 
Wesel, and of the Moselle from CoblenU to Treves. New 
Edition, l^mo. liound, 8e. 



EREL's TRAVELLER'S GUIDE THROUGH SWIT- 
ZERLAND; altered and improved by D. Wall, in one 
ocmvenient pocket volume, bound, and an elegant Atlas,' 
half-bound, I6r. 

The work is in four f)arts t — 1st, Mode of Travellings 
Value of Money, Description of the Alps, Glaciers, &c, 
9d, Itinerary of Switzerland, Manners, Customs, &c. SdL 
The Tourist. 4th, A Topographical Dictionary. 

^* The Atlas contains an excellent dix sbeet Map 
^f Switzerland, drawn by Oaptain Keller ; Panoramic 
Views of the Mountains, Vocabulary of the Swiss Dia- 
lect, Phrases in the Romance Language, t&e. 



REICHARD'ft ITINERARY of ITALY; or,TiaveI- 
lei^s Guide through that interesting Country ; containing 
the various Modes and Expenses of Travelling, Weights, 
Jieasures, Coins, Inns, List of Diligences and Public 
Conveyances, with the time of their arrival and depar- 
ture ; also the Posts and Relays of all the Roads, with a 
Topographical Account of the Cities, Towns, and Vil- 
lages, describhig their Productions, Mamrfactures, Com- 
merce, Literary Societies, and Natural as well as ArtUi* 
-4:ial Curiosities; with a View and three large Blips. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected from the Observa- 
lk»s of Recent Travellers. 16mo. fOs, 64. bowid. 



VASrs NEW PHmjRE of ROME and its Eaviroos ; 
ov» an fnteresiinKr ttisnar contniiiiqg a Genetal De- 
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scTipCioii of tbe Monuments and most diningoifllied 
WoiJu in Pftintingk Sculpture^ and Architeeture, botJi 
ancient and modem, of that celebrated City and its 
Enyirons. New. Edition with Additions. Embellished 
with Forty Views, a laige Plan of Borne, and a Guide to 
tbe Curiosities. ISmo. bound, 12t. 



VASI'a NEW PICTURE of NAPLES and iU Envi- 
ions, in the Form of an Itinerary, containing an accoimt 
of the Road from Rome to Naples, and a minute Descrip- 
tion of the Public Buildings, ancient and modem Works 
of Arts, &e., in that City and its vicinity. New Edition. 
Bmbellished with numerous Views, a Map of the Route 
from Rome to Naples, and a Plan of the City. ISmo,, 
30s. 6d. bound. 



A STATISTICAL, POLITICAL, MINERALOGICAL, 
nnd MODERN MAP of ITALY, with the New Bonn- 
daries, according to the latest Treaties; together with 
Signs to indicate Capitals of States, Cities, Fortified 
Places, Market Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, Ruins, 
Capitals of Provinces, Post Stations, Post Roads, regu- 
larly supplied with Horses, Post Roads not regularly sup- 
plied. Distances of Posts ; also Signs of Quarries, Mines,* 
Foundries, Forges, Springs, &c. Tbe size of the Map is 
46 inches by 27. It mcludes the Lake of Geneva on tbe 
North, and Marseille and Avignon on the West ; forming 
tbe most comprehensive Map of Italy that has ever ap- 
peared. Dedicated to the Emperor ol Austria, by J. A. 
OnoiAnsi. , Price 15«. Canvass and Case. The Northern 
Part only, including Rome, 8s. 

RElCHARD*s ITINERARY of SPAIN and POR- 
TUGAL ; illustrated by an accurate Map, Price 7«. bd. > 

BEICHARD's ITINERARV of DENMARK, SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY, and RdSSIA j iUuitialed by.anaetn- 
rate Map, Price 7s. bound. 

POST ROADS of EUROPE, being « Tnmsfetion eT 
tlie Etat des Poster published by ai^rttj dnnng the 
Keign of Napoleon. ]8mo. bound, St. 
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vSiofa «ai be oMiftil or int— iotiig ti» JBhqUm, T awmi ^ 
Um, Mefithantsy-ar lR«a of BmuJti^ ti^elher wiKh a 
CiMifrfifr FotmbtOmf^, T9iMm oettt» Mlfeiivfe Valne oi 
Coios^with Forms ol CaMtoy^KotMyjnd.Ltttrai* The 
whole exhibiting^; in & rtry-^naidnci manner, the exact 
SKMle at PawnanBiBtfeii, and pgiCicolafl^ aiai>t«d for 



TouriMt who- hKM! «ot ttoqoited s KHmted^e «tf ^is 
FmMh L Mffliofe -t. NcmBiltfday gxcbtlf himviedb b^r 
If . i»s i.a Miut«BB. JNafllpMlGBtv<duM»JkfM»a&ML 



f rencb and English, consisting of Useful PjbiMM^ maiiigK 
ed under distinct Heads, on.JLnev and moie simple plan 
tbu any hithertoc^ttanpted? to itvkich ana sMad^ AtMs- 
ing Dialogoes on vatious tfubJoclSvoCgaaexaldiilofast. Bf- 
M. Lbblmic* . Naat packet volume, 6^. 64L^al£-bMtod»' 



*rhe ITALIAN INTfiftWlETEtl, conaulthig of Co- 
pious and Familiar Conversations, on subjects of general 
^ interest and utility, together with a Complete VocabQlary 
in English and Italian; to which is added in a separate 
column, the exact Mode of Pronunciation, on a plan 
eminently calculated to facilitate the acquisition of the 
Italian Lan|^age. By S. A. Bernardo. In a neat pocket 
Volume, pnce 69. 6(1. half-bound. 



MANUEL DU VOYAGEUR.; or^ TiftfieUer*« PooIupO 
Companion : consisting- x»f Familiar Conversations in 
Eii^hah, Ffeosh^ and It«UiA; also Modola oCJUettcn, 
Notes, &c.^ a Li»t of. Fwneh and Italian Gcfiasi andtba- 
various Terms used in Mosic- By Madamb db Genus. 
N«w Edition, ooRifcted and anAOrmpfCini^i^ 
CiftyAjii,iwtf>boia4.n5s. MT ■. 

MANUEL DU VOYAGEUR, in Sii Languages, Enj*- 
IMii^S)!«a«^ Kaluni^ Oerttiaiv, Spaiiiah, «ftd I>^rtiii«eie. 
Br MAMaiV)iai««]ii}is. Mew^Btttiofl, telMMiai^ 
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SlMVSL LSI6H, 18, STRA)fD. 9' 

A MOi)ERN FRENCH GRAMMAR, on a Plan 
\rhich unites Simplicity with Originality, in two Parts: — 
The first containing the General Rules of the Lang^ge, 
as sanctioned by the best Writers ; the second consisting 
of Dialognes, with literal and correct Translations, cal- 
culated to illustrate the peculiarity of the French Idiom. 
By C.P. Whitaker, formerly of the University of G8t-. 
tingen. Neat pocket volume, half-bound^ 6«. 6d» 



HAMONIERE's NEW POCKET DICTIONARY, 

French and English, and English and French. Revised 
by C. P. Whitakbr, formerly of the University of Got- 
tiDgen. Neat pocket volume, 8<. bound. 

*•* This work anites tbe advantages of portability of sice and pe- 
culiar accnracy, wi^ nniuoal traldneesof type and beaaty of printing;- 
thas aupplyiog an important deiideratam in this particular depart- 
ment of literatare. The iiigh reputation which this Dictionary has 
acquired throughout the Continent of Europe, induced the Editor to. 
present it, in iu present improve state, to the notice of the Britisli/ 
Public. The volune contains 1S,000 lines more than any other Pocket 
Dietionary. 



The TOURIST'S POCKET JOURNAL, with ruled 
Columns for the Expenses of each day, and a suitable 
space for Observations, fc. half-bound, '2«. 6d„ 48 », ^^Bs. 

The GENTLEMAN'S WASHING BOOK, in French 
and English. U, 

The FAMILY WASHING BOOK, in French and Eog^ 
lish. U. 



Divinity f Scriptu,re Geography, Sfc, 

An HISTORICAL MAP of PALESTINE, or the 
HOLY LAND : exhibiting a correct and masterly De* 
lineation of the peculiar geographical Features of 
the Country, and of all Places therein connected 
with Scripture History; interspersed with Ninety-Six 
Vignettes, illustrative of the most important and inter- 
esting Circumstances recorded in the Old and New Tes-^- 
taments^ Introduced topographically from the beirt His* 
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10 votKs fVBunesp :mti 

tOciMl and Geogiaplttc^ Aulkoiikifif. The s«M^rf the 
map is 40 inches by 27|, Diawn by Ht.AasHBTon, and 
eogiaved by Mc» HAiii^ Pjice cm the sheet* !/.> 6^.4 
li. ]5«. canvas and roUei, 1/. 16«. canvas and cafle> .t>r 
2^ 2t. canvas and roller, full coloured «iAd vamial»e4. 



The SCRIPTURE ATLAS; of a Smes of elegant 
and conset Maps, to iUnatrate the Oli> and N^w Ti^- 
TAHENT; drawn from the besLaQthorities^ ancient sokd 
modem, by eminentartista. In royal 4to, neatly h^lf-bd*, 
morocco back and comers, S^. 98. 6^. plain } 31, coloui*. 
ed.-^The Index may be bad separately, 7«. 6a. sew^d* 



. SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, contai&inff an. HisU- 
lieal Account of PrknUiM Natkmt^ and of all OmmMst 
and People mentioned in'Satred Htrtory, To wbicb is 
prefixed. An Lntrodmlory Euay concerning the Origins- 
Occasion, Chafaotar^ aad Meaoiag of mm Book or 
Writing in the HxAj DHile. By TBOHA8HsinNe> of 
Magdalene Hall, Oxon. Royal 4to, with two coloured 
Maps, hoards,, U*, half-bound, XU 5«. 



SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, and SCRlPTUEfi 
ATLAS, bound together, U. lOs^ 

SCRIPTURE GENEALOGY fronx ADAM, to- 
CHRIST; exhibiting, iaa Series of Thirty-six engraved 
Tablj^s, aI>istiBct Vteirof tlie NaHoa, Ti:^»IVutti^, 
Lineal Descent and Posterity of every Person mentioQ!^: 
in the Bible, as for as they can be traced from Sacred 
and Profane Histon; t to which. aiH» anaexed Chronolo- 
gical Dates, on the authority of Usher and Blaici twB- 
^er with a copious Introduction, and HistorictilP^ 
qcription of each Plate, and a complete Index. Ooq 
volume royal 4to, half-bound, IH: I9». 6^» 



BURN'S CHRISrriAN OFFICER'S COMRUJm 
ARMOUR j containing Arg^uoenta in Favov Af a IMm» 
Heveiatiou, N^.w odUioji, 4*. 6rf, hoards. 
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WStfffi MHO *FA]I£9 'BEST> <t]i0 GQK^TIiN or 
the MAN of the WOKLI>i 'Or, the Advantages of a 
Life of real Piety, compared^ ssith a life, of Fashionable 
Dissipation. New edition,' 2«. ^, boards. 

"The TftMAl^ EGOWOMIST| or a Main System of 
4Cl0(tfc«ty.^F6r the Use «f Families. By Krs. Smith* 
'€<5htaiBing optrards of -850 -fftliMblef Receipts. New 
♦Edition, ISmo. 4«. boards. 

This is the yjheapest^nd most nsefnr Cookery Book 
'tttant. 



■fheCOMPMnPE CONreenOHEft,- orWhole Art 
of Confectionary made Easy. A]«o» Receipts for home- 
made Wines, Cordials, French and Italian Li<lPpnra, ^c. 
9f9icn&Bikt(c W«r**. Eighth «Jdhf <«, cortecWfl aftd im- 
ptm^ by J» J. MAeilhfeT, tjff Pjftis, Confdrtiotter and 
'PifUBer^ l*tti«^* 89.«f.iKa}fibcrand. 

^rte IMPBIHAL and ItOYAL COOK ; tiottiristing of 
-•fbe m6«t^smiipw<m« "WWde Bfshes, Ragouts', Fricassees, 
Sotrps, ^kairieSy «&c.; Porrefgn and En jlish, tednding tlm 
latest impravattkeiita^'^ibioiiabte Life. By Frederick 
NuTT, 6». boards. 



^ m^omarowa MfHE - celiair check .^oo^, 

arranged npott tt T t i nc^ ple , thfr result of Twenty Years' 
^peheqcf, whif% so ^ffiictualty cnAtfbls fh« atbek of 
that valuable Dep6t, «# tof prtelude the possibility of 
fiandttlenUy xlijninishine it by the fibstiaction. of ai single 
bottle ; embratinff, at the same time, a Check upon the 
^WiHe^efthant's fitellirfery dtnring ftiie Tear : with l*re. 
•fttory Obsetr^tittrtsr trpcm the Prfirperties of wines, and 
"Instwetionii'fbrpufelmiing, taxJkfa5(g, fining, bottling, and 
mator^ them. Price I0«. 6i2. half-bound* 
, • %4»iVy t^oblemeh and Geirtltmen who regard the secu- 
rity o^th^ir Wine'€«l|i»B,tfatt C««ctc^BOQfK is strongly 
>t«MMm««ded arthe mostr^ffeeftitaYmode ever devised o'f 
keeping dOArtrdlliiig' Atrooattt; whhouitocctijiyidg 'ftbte 
than five minutea in th » < o ni ia» f<a ch week. 
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.12 WOl^KS FUBLISHVP .BY SAJIinSL XSIOET. 

THE UYRIORAMA; or, MANY THOUSAND 
VIEWS, 

DBSIONKD BY MR. CLARK. 

The Myriorama is a moveable ^icture^ consiating of nu- 
merous Cards, on which are fragments of Landscapes, 
neatly coloured, and so ingeniously contrired that any 
two, or more, placed together, will form a pleasing 
View ; or if the whole are put on a table at once, will 
admit of the astonishing. number of 20,929,769,888,000 
Variations : it is therefore certain, that if a person 
were occupied night and day, making one change 
every minute, he could not finish the task in less than 
39,80T,4S8 years, and 330 day|. The cards are fitted up 
in an elegant box, price 15«. 

The MYRIORAMA (SECOND SERIES), consisting 
entirely of Italian Scenbrt. Designed by Mf. Clark. 
The Second. Series is capable of even greater . variation 
than the First, as the number of cards is increased from 16 
to 24. The changes or variations wliich may be produced 
by these 24 Cards, amount to the astounding and almost 
Incredible number of 620,448,401,733,939,439,360,000. 
Price II. 4«., m an Elegant Bo^, 



Juft Published, JHbsd up in an elegant Bo^, priee^ XL 8f . 
plain, or 1/.14«. beautifully coloured. 

URANIA'S MIRROR; or, A VIEW OF THE 
HEAVENS, 

Qoa Plan perfectly Oiigioal. De^lsned by A LADY. * 
Tun Work consists of Thirty-two laxge Cards, on which 
are repre^nted all the Constellationa visible in the 
British Empire. Each Constellation is drawn with the 
Figure ascribed to it by the Ancient» ; and the stars are 
perforated, so as to exhibit, when held up to the light, 
their natural appearance in the Heaivens. The Caids ai^ 
accompanied with a Familiat Treatise on Astronomy, 
wiiiten expressly for thia^purpose, by J. Aspin. 
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